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I—CONSCIENCE—ITS NATURE, OFFICE, AND RIGHTS. 


T has been said that man is a “rational animal.” In the light of 
facts this does not seem to be exhaustive, as a logical definition. 
That man is an animal, possessing many powers in common with 
inferiors, can not be disputed. That he has strongly marked differ- 
entia, in nature and essence, is equally indisputable. That rationality 
is one distinctive feature, not simply in degree, but in kind, is suscep- 
tible of the clearest demonstration. All animals, as such, confessedly 
are endowed with presentative powers; but that any besides man pos- 
sess the representative and reflective. faculties, from which are the 
flowerings of reason, may be safely disbelieved. Still, mere intellection 
does not elevate man to the dignity which God’s dealings with him 
seem to warrant us in believing is his birthright. Standing far above 
rationality, yet joined to it, is a moral nature, quivering with suscep- 
tibilities, for the imbibition of heavenly pleasures and powers, which 
boldly dare what unassisted intellect could not conceive. 

We can not, therefore, bring ourselves down to the -conception 
that man is simply a “rational animal,” much less that he is only one 
gradation in the animal kingdom. Between him and the highest 
order beneath there is an almost infinite distance. There is a chasm 
which all the development theories of a.thousand Darwins can not 
bridge. In man, begins the play of new forces which will not admit 


of classification or comparison with any thing prior in the order of 
VoL. IV.—1 
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creation. The germs of them were never deposited in an earthly : 
mold. Their superlative objectivities are. divine; their nature is su- ie 
pernal; their theater is eternity. They vault into the very presence- 
chamber of Deity, and find companionship with celestial spirits—ay, 
with the Eternal Spirit himself. Their Divine descent is self-asserted ; 
and self-proved by their struggles to break the fetters of physical q 
tyranny—by their sturdy protest against being transformed into a q 
perpetual court of inquiry upon such questions as: “What shall we ) 
eat?” “what shall we drink?” or, “wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 

When dull, Jeaden Materialism would assert its supremacy over them, Be 
they cry out with one voice to the great Jehovah: “O Lord, deliver x 
us; for thou hast created us in thine own image!” 

Man is the incarnation of these sublime moral and rational facul- : 
ties. When God stands at the door and knocks, it is because there is 4 
fitted up within a reception-chamber for the Deity; and when he has q 
entered, “he will sup with us, and we with him.” 

Death was designed to be but the disengagement of these faculties 
from an earthly imprisonment, that they might seek their Elysium 
with God, who gave the spirit; while that which is merely animal 
obeys its affinities, and returns to the dust from which it was taken, 
thus acknowledging its origin. 

Among man’s higher powers none challenges more earnest inves- 4 
tigation, nor plays a more prominent part in all systems of moral 
science, than that which is named conscience. Some regard it as 
one of a circle of faculties simple, original, innate ; some, as a complex 
faculty, consisting of an intuitive power and involving the moral sen- 
sibilities, while others think it to be simply a resultant of the activity 
of the mental faculties upon moral questions. With all that has been 
written, much of truth has been evolved; and, perhaps, it is not too 
much to say, much of error also. It will be the object of this essay 
to attempt to answer three questions: 





I. WuatT Is THE NATURE OF CONSCIENCE? 
II. WHAT IS THE OFFICE OF CONSCIENCE? 
III. WHAT ARE THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE? 


By experience and observation, human beings soon reach the con- 
clusion that every thing about us is created with reference to some 
wise end, and endowed with capabilities and adaptations suited to its 
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attainment. Moreover, that the highest happiness of every animate 
being is secured by the legitimate pursuit of its chief end, while, on 
the other hand, every deflection from the right line, terminating in 
that end, is both the cause and occasion of injurious consequences. 
The question now pushes its way into the profoundest rationality— 
what is man’s true end? To answer this question satisfactorily, others 
must be considered in order. Ist. What end did the Creator design 
as the true end? Then, in order to ascertain this design, 2d. To what 
end are his capabilities adapted? This last question introduces us to 
the Delphian oracle, guothe seauton—know thyself—which the Greeks 
said came down from the gods to men. 

To know one’s self is to know our capacities—physical, mental, 
moral. To know these is to comprehend the design of our creation, 
and to discover our chief. end. How difficult it is to know one’s self, 
the innumerable tomes on physical, mental, and moral science abund- 
antly indicate. But, left to ourselves, we must push our exploration 
to the confines of possibility. To do this, every one becomes con- 
scious of an inward impulsion which constrains with the power of 
obligation. 

We begin our reasonings guided by analogy; for this is the best 
guide we are supposed to have, in the absence of revelation. We soon 
reach the conviction, that that is man’s chief end which, in the high- 
est degree, calls into exercise, harmoniously, all his susceptibilities 
and faculties for the procurement of the highest happiness of which 
he is capable; or that good which alone will answer the demands of 
his entire constitution. But what that good is may still be an un- 
solved question. 

For centuries Greek philosophy expended its resources in attempts 
to discover the sammum bonum—supreme good. Contending sects 
sprang into existence as one thing or another was affirmed to be the 
long-sought desideratum. Platonists, Stoics, Epicureans, Cyrenaics 
“compassed sea and land” to proselyte to their several theories. 
These sects were subdivided, again and again, as to the best means of 
obtaining the supreme good which each one had approved. But, 
whatever good was selected, it became the chief end to pursue that 
good by a straight line terminating in it. Whatever action, therefore, 
was not suited to attain the end, and in harmony with it, was said to 
be wrong; that action which was suited to its attainment, and in 
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harmony with it, was declared right. Philosophically, then, the terms 
right and wrong indicate the relations of actions, and not their abso- 
lute character; for, an act which would be right to the Stoic would 
be wrong to the Cyrenaic, and so the reverse. Hence, conflicting 
choices as to the supreme good, or the chief end of human activity, 
not only gave birth to conflicting schools in philosophy, but also to 
antagonistic schools in morals; for, whatever be the end chosen, that 
end asserts itself in law. Do those things which are in harmony with 
the chief end. Therefore, we perceive that the choice of a chief end, 
by any man; decides his moral character; for the specific choices of 
his acts are but the generic choice repeated continually. 

Having decided upon our chief end, we are conscious of another 
inward impulsion to discover the means, or course of conduct, suitable 
to and in harmony with it. This, also, being decided, another inward 
impulsion urges us to pursue that line of action. These impulsions 
are based upon the conviction that what we have chosen is right. 
But concomitant with these impulsions there may be, and generally 
is, a repulsion from that which we have not chosen, because our re- 
jection was based upon the conviction that it was wrong. If the 
supposed wrong be chosen by others they are very apt to share our 
repulsion to the wrong itself. Likewise, those who choose what we 
decide ‘to be right share at once our sympathy and approval. 

Other ends may come into competition with the end toward which 
we are impelled. Motives of a higher and lower character may 
for a time baffle the will. A severe internal conflict may result. 
But, if that which is believed to be the true end is finally chosen, 
despite the clamor of unworthy motives, there is diffused through 
the moral sensibilities a calm as grateful and serene as that of the 
elements, after the sea has been lashed into fury by conflicting 
winds, is to the imperiled and hopeless mariner. Also, a feeling 
of self-approbation, self-complacency, praiseworthiness. On the other 
hand, if unworthy motives have prevailed, there may be a calm from 
the conflict involved in the choice, but the man is immediately hurled 
into a conflict with himself. He soliloquizes thus: “What I have 
done I ought not to have done.” His moral sensibilities are in a 
state of unrest. He has now a feeling of self-condemnation, blame- 
worthiness. 

Not only are we conscious of these impulsions, repulsions, and 
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diverse states of the moral sensibilities, as to the end to be chosen, 
but, also, as to the means or lines of action suitable to and in 
harmony with the law which the end asserts. Here the conflict 
of motives is constantly recurrent. At times it may become fierce, 
even to fearful agitations and perturbations, until the very physical 
man shall be drawn into it by sympathy, and made to tremble like a 
reed in the wind. If the better motives prevail, it is well, but, other- 
wise, there must be perpetual self-conflict and unhappiness. Our con- 
sciousness thus attests the principle in the inspired declaration: “The 
wicked are like the troubled sea when it caz not rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt.” Another remarkable passage, in Romans 
ii; seems to contain principles clearly in harmony with foregoing 
observations: “For when the Gentiles, who have not the law 
[revealed], do by nature the things contained in the law, these having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves, which show the work of the 
law written in their hearts, their consctence also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts [reasonings] the meanwhile accusing, or else excusing 
one another.” We are now prepared for the question: 


I, WHAT IS THE NATURE OF CONSCIENCE? 


Is it simply consciousness? This can not be, for consciousness 
may exist without any reference to moral questions, while all admit 
that conscience manifests its presence only as right or wrong is a 
subject of consciousness. Hence, most writers distinguish between 
moral and simple intellectual consciousness. It is a singular fact, 
that the Greeks employed only one word—sunetdeesis—to express 
what we find it necessary to set forth in two—conscience and con- 
sciousness. This is also true of several other languages besides the 
Greek. It may be thought that we are darkening counsel by a 
useless multiplication of terms, but we are inclined to the opinion 
that an advancing moral science has sharpened distinctions between 
things which differ, and thus has necessitated greater definiteness in its 
terms. Now, although consciousness is not conscience, yet the fact 
that both were formerly indicated by one term, should lead us to the 
conclusion that they must be intimately related, and that the former 
may afford us a field in which careful exploration may discover the 
latter. 

A moral action being present for consideration, we are conscious, 
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in the first place, of an intellectual process. We reason about the 
character of the act. We compare the act with the standard of 
right and wrong, which we have accepted. If in harmony with it, 
we decide the act to be right. If not—wrong. No sooner is the 
decision made, than we are conscious of an inward impulsion toward 
or an inward repulsion from it. This impulsion constrains the will 
to choose that which is decided to be right; or, the repulsion con- 
strains the will to reject that which is decided to be wrong. Imme- 
diately, upon volitional activity, the moral sensibilities are aroused 
either to a pleasurable or painful excitement. The right being 
chosen, pleasant emotions occupy our consciousness. The wrong 
being chosen, painful emotions crowd upon us. In the one case, we 
say, conscience approves. In the other, conscience condemns or 
“lashes us.” 

Now the question recurs, what is it that we call conscience? Is 
it the moral sensibilities? Certainly not, for conscience beforehand 
constrained the will. Is it volitional activity? By no means, for there 
was an impulsion from conscience before volition, and this impulsion 
was the immediate cause of it. But was it the efficient cause? 
Surely not, for the very idea of an impulsion involves the necessity 
of a power from which the impulsion proceeds. It must be, there- 
fore, that that power or faculty of the moral nature which sent forth 
the impulsion, which constrained the will and aroused the moral 
sensibilities, is conscience. All these manifestations are related to it, 
as effect to cause. Hence, since the activity of conscience is secured 
in the very earliest period of life, when we are capable of moral dis- 
tinctions, it must be an original, innate, power or faculty of the moral 
nature. And as intellectual ideas are the appropriate stzmu/i of the 
intellectual faculties, so moral distinctions, made by the reasoning 
faculties, are the appropriate stimuli of the conscience, the will and 
moral sensibilities being its functional instrumentalities. These posi- 
tions being granted, we may enter with a high degree of confidence 
upon the investigation of the second question: 


I]. WHAT Is THE OFFICE OF CONSCIENCE? 

Is it an infallible guide, as some say; or, as they mean, does it 
infallibly discriminate between right and wrong, so that, in following 
its dictates, we shall always be infallibly certain of choosing the 
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one and rejecting the other? Surely not, if the question is to be 
decided in the light of history or of personal experience. But, of 
the historical evidence, further on. Can it be so, philosophically? 
By no means, for we have already seen that moral discrimination is 
the province of the reasoning powers, and that this is the condition 
precedent to the activity of conscience. Moral discriminations are 
not a resultant from the activity of conscience; but this activity is 
conditioned upon such distinctions. 

Again, if it were the office of conscience to discriminate infallibly 
between right and wrong, its decisions would be uniform in all per- 
sons, and in the same person at all times. But the contrary is true. 
One man conscientiously does what another conscientiously opposes. 
One man conscierftiously pursues a given course to-day, and to-mor- 
row, as conscientiously repents. One man conscientiously worships 
a relic, and, at the same time, conscientiously burns a heretic. Out 
of this false notion of the infallibly discriminating power of conscience, 
it comes to be believed as a religious maxim, that it is indifferent 


_ what a man believes or does, so he is conscientious. Truth and right, 


among Christians, are thus made fictions, and righteousness a fable. 
There might have been some apology for such a maxim among the 
heathen Greeks, groping their way in the visible darkness of an in- 
choate philosophy, searching after the sammum bonum. But, for 
those to adopt such a maxim, who profess to be illuminated by the 
Sun of Righteousness, is a burning shame. The fact is, the dogma 
emanated from the Roman Pantheon, and in its deteriorating influ- 
ence upon society, it manifests, only too clearly, its worthiness of a - 
pagan origin. It is the fundamental principle of many false religions, 
particularly, of modern Spiritualism. 

Another class, disgusted with the logical sequences of the pre- 
ceding view of the office of conscience, and finding so many contra- 
dictory things championed by conscience, have adopted the equally 
false view, that conscience is a creature of education. Some mean by 
this, no education—no conscience. Others, that having a conscience 
as an original faculty of our moral nature, its discriminations, as to 
right and wrong, will be as it is taught. As regards the former view 
it may be remarked, that education never did and never can create 
any thing in the sense of origination. Education simply draws out 
or develops that which is already created. The latter view has already 
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been disposed of, when we reached the conclusion that it is not the 
office of conscience to discriminate between right and wrong. 

We may safely aver, that it is the office of conscience to enforce 
the moral decisions of the rational understanding, by means of the 
will and the moral sensibilities. Its functions are executive and retrib- 
utive; not only to execute, but to reward for right-doing, and to 
punish for wrong-doing. These functions it will always discharge, 
except as hereafter noted. Its commands are always uniform. Do 
right. Do not wrong. Right being done, or what is believed to be 
right, it pleasurably affects our emotions, not only then, but at every 
recurrence of the right to the memory. Likewise, wrong done brings 
its self-conviction at every remembrance. Hence, that was a magnifi- 
cent triumph of conscience, and at the same time a powerful vindi- 
cation of the saying, That the Christ needs not that any should 
testify to him what is in man; for when the Jews stood before him as 
the accusers of the woman, he said: “ He that is without sin, let him 
cast the first stone; . . . being convicted by their own conscience, 
they went out one by one.” In like manner, conscience becomes an 
internal witness to our integrity, giving a peaceful pleasure to the sen- 
sibilities in view of right done, or about to be done. Hence Paul said 
(Rom. ix): “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also 
bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost.” 

What zs right or wrong, conscience assumes not to declare. This 
is the work of the rational mind. But the mind may be ever so 
rational, yet, without some infallible standard with which to compare 
actions, it can not declare, with certainty, what is right or wrong in 
detail. Now, different nations and persons acknowledge different 
standards of right and wrong. Hence we have diverse judgments 
by different persons, and by the same person at different times. We 
have a notable instance of this in the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 
At one time he was an incorrigible persecutor of Jesus. He says: 
“T verily thought I ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth.” “For ye have heard of my conversation in 
time past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond measure I perse- 
cuted the Church of God, and wasted it ; and I profited in the Jews’ 
religion above many my equals in mine own nation, being more ex- 
ceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers.” “I was exceed- 
ingly mad against them [Christians], persecuting them even. unto 
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strange cities.” “And I persecuted this way unto death, binding and 
delivering into prison both men and women.” And when the Evan- 
gelist would give us the clearest possible conception of Saul’s zeal in 
the cause of wrong, he says: And “Saul yet breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the 
high-priest and desired of him letters to Damascus to the synagogues, 
that if he found any of this way, whether they were men or women, 
he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem.” Yet “Paul, earnestly 
beholding the council” (Acts xxiii, 1), said, “Men and brethren, I 
have lived in all good conscience before God until this day.” This, 
too, after he had begun “to preach the faith he once destroyed ;” while 
in full view of his former persecuting zeal, when his soul was baptized 
in it, and his very breath was freighted with threats against, and 
slaughter of, the defenseless and harmless believers. Was ever such 
enthusiastic malignity? And still he had “lived in all good con- 
science before God until this day.” Why, then, should he change 
his course? Simply because his former standard of right and wrong, 
which was the traditions of the fathers, had been replaced by another 
and a better. Instead of the narrow exclusiveness of Jewish bigotry, 
his heart and mind, by the inspirations of the law of love, had been 
enlarged. What, measured by tradition, appeared to him wrong, has 
now, under the new test, assumed the character of right, and what 
appeared right has now come to be wrong. Hence, that which con- 
science formerly impelled him to do, it now prohibits, and vice versa. 
In order to be true to his convictions, he must change his course; 
for it was a life-principle with him to follow his convictions. Hence, 
he says (Acts xxiv, 16): “ Herein do I exercise myself to have always a 
conscience void of offense [aproskopos—not obnoxious to moral ex- 
ception, unblamable] toward God and toward men.” Shakspeare has 
said: 

“Tis conscience makes cowards of us all.” 
No one understood this better than the great hero of Tarsus. No 
heroism can rise to sublimity that has not a consciousness of stern 
integrity. He who would dare or suffer for God or humanity must 
not be a conscious evil-doer. Paul was no less conscientious when a 
Jew than when a Christian. His conscience then said, Do right. 
He did what he believed to be right. His conscience approved. 
His conscience now said, Do right. He did what he believed to be 
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right, although contradictory to what he did before. His conscience 
now approved, or his moral sensibilities were so pleasurably excited 
that he rejoiced in hope of the glory of God, and not only so, but 
gloried in tribulations for Christ’s sake. 

Hence, we learn, 1. That a man may do wrong conscientiously. 
2. That a good conscience may actually prohibit the right. 3. That 
conscience does not infallibly discriminate between right and wrong. 
4. That conscientiousness is not a sufficient evidence of correctness 
of principles. 5. That the entire doctrine of inner-lightism is a 
fallacy and deceptive. 6. That a godd conscience, Scripturally, is 
simply one in harmony with rational convictions, or one which 
does not reproach us for doing what we believe to be wrong, nor 
for omitting what we believe to be right, or, more fully, yet more 
briefly—a consciousness of innocence. 7. That a person would be 
as happy in doing the wrong as the right, if he sincerely believed 
the wrong to be right, were it not for the fact that the constitu- 
tion of things is such that there is always a deteriorating reflex 
influence from wrong-doing. 8. That a man would be as unhappy in 
doing the right as the wrong if he sincerely believed the right to 
be wrong, were it not that right-doing is followed by natural re- 
sults which tend to bless the doer, despite his faith. 9. That, in 
order to enlist conscience invariably for the right, there must, (1.) 
Be present to the rational understanding an infallible law of abso- 
lute right and wrong. (2.) A faithful trial of every moral action by 
that law. 

The writer will not deny that the light of nature may be sufficient 
to indicate the right in some human relations. Else how could any 
“sin without law?” (Vide, Romans ii.) That it might have been 
sufficient in all our relations, had not sin usurped the reins of pas- 
sion, had not the god of this world obscured the mental vision, we 
will not now call in question. But, since we are in a preternatural 
state, it must be evident that a Divine revelation is a philosophical 
necessity. The world tried philosophy four thousand years, and yet 
knew not God. It was needful, therefore, that the “Word of God, 
sharper than any two-edged sword,” should strike down through our 
ignorance, piercing even to the dividing asunder of human pride and 
false philosophy, to humble the one and to destroy the other. 

Consciousness of sin, under revealed law, is the product of two 
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factors: 1. A perception of right, and, 2. The resistance of con- 
science in its rightward impulsion. The conscience, before having 
been good, now becomes evil, or a sense of guilt is incurred. The 
practical question now presents itself: How shall the evil conscience 
become good—how shall the sense of guilt be removed? It is the 
province of revelation alone to answer. All the philosophy of Greece 
and Rome can only stare at the question, and, staring, stand con- 
founded. Nature intones no diapason of mercy to soothe our guilty 
fears. Modern Rationalism may ring the changes on its stupid plati- 
tudes, or swing around its vicious circles. But, still comes back with 
appalling force the question, “How shall mortal man be. just before 
God?” until “the Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed to open 
the book of God’s secret purposes,” and loose the seven seals thereof, 
saying, “Come and see.” 

The first passage claiming notice is found in Heb. x, 22: “Let us 
draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evz/ conscience and our bodies washed with 
pure water.” Again (Heb. x, 1, 2): “The law having a shadow of good 
things to come and not the very image of the things, can never, with 
those sacrifices, which they offered year by year, make the comers 
thereunto perfect, for then would they not have ceased to be of- 
fered ; because that the worshipers once purged, should have had no 
more conscience [saneideesis—consciousness,] of sins.” The law had 
only a shadow, not the exact zage of moral cleansing, but it had the 
shadow for our instruction. Moral defilement and moral cleans- 
ing, or the making of the evil conscience good, were adumbrated by 
ceremonial defilements and cleansings. The fearfulness of the one 
and the necessity of the other were symbolized ceremonially. Hence, 
by contact with any thing unclean, the Israelite was ceremonially 
unclean, and was excluded from the congregation until his cleansing 
had been effected. The ashes of a red heifer must be mingled with 
the water of a running brook, and this “clean water,” or cleansing 
water, must be sprinkled upon him the third and seventh days, and, 
having washed his body, he was pronounced clean, and permitted to 
draw near to the door of the tabernacle, while the high-priest was in 
the most holy place making an atonement for the people. Now the 
color red, predicated of the heifer, evidently typified the blood of the 
new covenant, wherewith we must be cleansed from our moral defile- 
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ment. “We have come to the blood of sprinkling, which speaketh 
better things than that of Abel.” His blood cried for vengeance, 
the blood of Christ for mercy. The Christ, the great “High-Priest 
over the. house of God,” has “entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us.” “For if the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit offered himself with- 
out spot to God, purge your cozscience from dead works to serve the 
living God?” Those, then, who have the moral cleansing by the 
sprinkling of the blood of Christ and the washing of the body in 
pure (unmixed) water, (or, as M’Knight says, “Being washed in body 
with the clean water of baptism,”) of which the sanctification “to the 
purifying of the flesh” was the type, are commanded to draw near 
with true hearts in full assurance of faith. Thus the evil conscience 
becomes good by faith in the sprinkling of the blood of Christ, and 
our baptism into the death of Christ, for his blood was shed in order 
to the remission of sins. 

All this accords perfectly with the apostolic commission: “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved;” or, “Repent and be 
baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for remission 
of sins.” 

Again (1 Pet. iii, 21): “The like figure whereunto even baptism 
doth also now save us (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience), by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” Baptism is not, as with the Jews, a cleansing from fleshly 
or ceremonial defilement. It has been lifted up in the Divine 
economy and joined with the blood of Christ. It has become infi- 
nitely more dignified. It is that now which, being obeyed as a Divine 
command, through faith in Christ’s blood, assures us by the Divine 
promise of pardon, or a cleansing from moral defilement. It becomes 
to us the answer (eperooteema—pledge, promise; see Greenfield, and 
Sheldon Green, Lex.) of a good conscience; or, as Wesley expresses 
it, “the means and seal of pardon.” All of which is in perfect har- 
mony with the language of Ananias to Saul (Acts xxii, 16): “Arise 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the 
Lord.” Arise, be no longer oppressed with guilt, but wash away your 
moral defilement by baptism through faith in Christ’s blood; for 
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baptism is God’s pledge of pardon of past sins to all penitent 
believers. 

The Scriptures speak of the conscience as pure, or defiled. , These 
terms seem to refer, not to a simple feeling of innocence or guilt as to 
some moral act, but rather to permanent conditions of the faculty 
per se. A careful consideration of passages, contextually, will satisfy 
any one of the justness of the above remark. 

Paul says (2 Tim. i, 3): “I thank God, whom I serve from my fore- 
fathers with pure conscience.” Also (1 Tim. iii, 8): “The deacons 
must be grave, ‘not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not 
greedy of filthy lucre, holding the mystery of the faith in a pure con- 
science.” Evidently, a habitude of conscience must be understood in 
both instances. This will be more fully apparent from the contrast 
afforded by Titus i, 15: “Unto the pure all things are pure, but unto 
them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their 
mind and conscience is defiled.” The Greek verb for defiled—mz- 
aino—is the same word from which we have our English term miasm. 
As a miasm infects the whole physical economy, and begets a dis- 
eased state throughout the physical system, so there is a moral miasm 
which depraves, or diseases, the whole rational and moral nature.* 

If the foregoing positions are correct, it is not true, as some 
suppose, that sin, subjectively considered, is simply a rebellious voli- 
tion. At the beginning, sin, as a disease, is not so clearly symptom- 
atic; but, beyond a certain point in its ravages, it is susceptible of a 
complete diagnosis. To the impure all things are impure. A corrupt 
set of affinities in the soul set up their selections, each, with a sort of 
magnetic action, drawing to it whatever is of its own nature. Having 
reached the point where the mind and conscience are defiled, the dis- 
ease hurries its victim on to the final and fatal period when he can 
“speak lies in hypocrisy, having the conscience seared with a hot 
iron” (kauteeriadzo—cauterized). Not only are the moral sensibilities 
blunted, dead, but the conscience has lost its power over the will. 
The man is “twice dead.” Then, if there is such a thing as total de- 
pravity of the moral nature, he has found and fallen into the vortex. 
“Being past feeling,” he has “given himself over to work all unclean- 


* Let it be noted that the Scriptures distinguish the (ozs) mind, rational understand- 
ing, from the (swnezdeesis) conscierce. This distinction has been too often obscured by 
writers on moral science. 
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ness with greediness.” He has degenerated until the regenerative 
forces of the Spirit of God exert themselves in vain. Hence, it is not 
true, as Dr. Watts sang: 
“While the lamp holds out to burn, 

The vilest sinner may return.” 
Not that the blood of Christ is inefficacious to cleanse the scarlet sin, 
but because the sinner has paralyzed all those moral affinities through 
which he might escape his pollution, and wed the soul to Christ. 
“Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him alone,” is at once a philosoph- 
ical necessity, and the fiat of Divine justice. 

Thus, when men fail to choose the supreme good, and to devote 
themselves to its attainment as the chief end of being, the injurious 
results are cumulative. “Growing worse and worse, deceiving and 
being deceived,” is the manifest tendency. Every right done becomes 
a higher ascent up the solid pyramid of a virtuous life. Every wrong 
done urges to another and another, until a defiled mind and conscience 
become a fiery furnace, from which are forged the fetters of an eternal 
captivity. Hence, it is the part of supreme wisdom to “remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, and the years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them.” 

An absolutely righteous life may be regarded as the product of 
three factors. 1. An infallible standard of right and wrong. 2. A 
rational mind capable of comprehending and applying it successfully. 
3. An unperverted conscience. Granted that we have such a stand- 
ard in the Divine revelation, who can boast the other two factors? 
“There is none righteous; no, not one.” Since sin cursed our fair 
heritage, an absolutely righteous human life is no less a philosophical 
than a Scriptural impossibility. Hence, the foundations of salvation 
must be laid deep in the mercy or grace of God, not in human merit. 
Out of this truth comes philosophically, and Scripturally, as well, the 
obligation to exercise that charity toward others, the need of which is 
so painfully felt by every one who has not become so inflated with self- 
conceit as to claim infallibility. God needs not our charity, nor do we 
ever conceive the idea of tendering it to him. Pzo Mono need not be 
surprised, therefore, that his recent début as a God has cut him off 
from the sympathies of the race of men. 


Man is a social being. As such, every man is related to every 
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other. “No man lives,” or can live, “to himself.” If all had chosen 
the supreme good, namely, the blessedness growing out of supreme 
love to God, and love to our fellows as to ourselves, and all were de- 
voted to the manifestation of “love out of a pure heart, a good con- 
science, and faith unfeigned,” as the end—se/os—of all moral law, and 


of our own being, there would be no jostlings in the harmony of uni- 


versal society, except as conflicts might arise from conflicting choices 
of means suitable to the end. 

As a question of abstract power we may readily conceive that the 
Creator might have set the activities of our nature to the true end, 
and regulated them by an invariable rule, as inflexible and undeviating 
as that which comprehends in its measureless sweep the orbs of the 
physical universe. But man’s moral susceptibilities and faculties 
would enter an eternal protest, and conspire to break the chains of 
such a fate. Liberty is an inalienable right; but liberty to the indi- 
vidual in society can only exist in the presence of law. Hence, in the 
very nature, relations and necessities of man, God has laid the founda- 
tions of government, human and divine. Therefore, he who decries 
human government, fights against God no less than if he despised the 
Divine government; for the human is divine in its basis and legiti- 
mate objects—only human in its modifications and administration. 
Likewise, the divine is human in its administration, in so far as its 
interests are committed to human hands to conserve the interests of 
the Church of God. Governments may be tyrannical, apostate, “in 
league with hell;” but government itself is of God. Hence, no man 
has a right to ignore his fellow-man, and isolate himself, any more 
than to deny and defy God. Both religious and political hermitage 
is a stench in the nostrils of Jehovah, and a curse to the world. 

Government, in any form, either of Church or State, involves the 
exercise of authority over the governed. It becomes, therefore, a 
question of superlative interest, how far may this authority constrain 
the individual? 


III. WHat ARE THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE? 


Having seen already that it is the office of conscience to enforce 
the decisions of the mind, it follows that the conscience will be in 
harmony with the judgment. Hence, the question assumes this 
form: Has any one, in Church or State, the right of private judgment? 
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Now, private judgment is correlated to, and implies public judgment, 
and, likewise, a public conscience in harmony with, and for its en- 
forcement. In the State the public judgment is supposed to be em- 
bodied in the organic law, and such statutory enactments as are in 
harmony therewith. Practically, however, they are ordinarily only 
the embodiment of the judgment of majorities. Now, it certainly will 
not be disputed, that when right and wrong are not involved, every 
good citizen will yield his private judgment, and harmonize his con- 
duct with the law, although he may still believe that his judgment is 
preferable. -An opposite course would make him a factionist—a 
disturber of the public peace. Nor is it enough for him to consent 
that he will not make active opposition. To be a good citizen, he 
must forego his preference and join his power to that of others for 
every forward movement. For a man may be a factionist, not simply 
from active opposition, but, also, by the dead weight of his inertia. 
He who co-operates with the body, sacrificing his personal preferences, 
is called a good citizen, because all sensible people recognize his fidel- 
ity to obligation. He ought to do it, we say. Now, as an unper- 
verted conscience usually recognizes an ought when obligation exists, 
it follows, that he who is not willingly ignorant will be driven by his 
conscience to yield his private judgment in all matters not involving 
right and wrong. But, if civil law enjoin what the citizen sincerely 
believes to be a moral wrong, or prohibits what he believes to be 
a moral right and duty, must private judgment now yield? Cer- 
tainly not. For when a man yields his judgment on a moral act, 
he must resist his conscience. This he can not do without be- 
coming a dishonest man—without sacrificing his integrity; thus, in 
the very act of yielding, setting up a process of self-demoralization. 
This would be to do wrong. But no man is under obligation to do 
wrong; therefore, it can not be said that in such case a man ought to 
yield his private judgment. Still, it may be said that his judgment 
may be at fault. Grant it. Nevertheless, so long as the judgment is 
unchanged, the conscience will enforce it. And to maintain our 
moral integrity we must follow conscience. But while we ought al- 
ways to follow conscience, we ought also to hold the mind open for 
the influx of light, by which we may be able to detect any error of 
judgment, and to correct it. This obligation an unperverted con- 
science will also enforce. Hence, if a man be at fault in judgment, 
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and has abundant means at his command to remedy the defect, yet 
stubbornly fails or refuses to do it, he:becomes doubly guilty before 
God and man. He simply demonstrates his depravity. And all well- 
balanced minds will soon come to regard his professed conscientious- 
ness as simple contrariness, and disgusting moral perversity. 

If a conflict, then, arise between the individual judgment and that 
of the public as to right and wrong, the prima facie is always against 
the individual and in favor of the judgment of the many. This, of 
itself, should prompt the individual to a full revision of his judgment. 
If he finds reason to doubt its correctness, he ought always to give 
the benefit of the doubt to the superior authority, “lest haply he be 
found fighting against God.” The same rule holds in the family ; like- 
wise in the Church. “Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto men more than unto God, judge ye.” (Acts iv, 19, vide 
Daniel, chaps. iii, vi.) : 

The Church is supposed to embody its public judgment in the 
divine law. This is true of the ideal Church. Still, the divine law, 
while clearly setting forth much of right, much of wrong, specifically, 
at the same time covers a large margin with principles suited to every 


emergency; the proper understanding and application of which de- 
pend upon that love, which, while it fulfills law, puts the laws of God 
into the mind and writes them in the heart. Although we have an 
infallible standard for regulating both faith and conduct, we come to 
its application with a fallible judgment, and a more or less perverted 
conscience. It is not wonderful, therefore, that in the name of con- 


science and religion, men 


“ Play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 


A dreamy pietism expects no conflict in the Church between pri- 
vate and public judgment; but, as a matter of fact, the conflict here 
becomes irrepressible. To avoid it, the Roman Church boldly chal- 
lenges the right of private judgment. The Church! the Church!! she 
cries, is lord of the conscience!!! He who dares to think for himself 
and follow his conscience in opposition to the Church, is fit only for 
‘he stake. Yet, with strange inconsistency, her priests perambulate 
the globe, calling upon private judgment, continually, to acknowledge 
her as the only true Church, and enter her communion. But, how 


shall a man decide that she is the true Church, without a comparison 
VoL. 1V.—2 
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of her teaching and practice with the Word of God? If he may use 
private judgment in determining this question, why not, after en- 
trance, decide for himself whether or not her requisitions upon his 
conscience are legitimate? But here he is met with the dogma of 
Infallibility. His conscience must be active, but only in the enforce- 
ment of the Pope’s decisions of right and wrong in faith and morals. 
Even the great Archbishop of Cincinnati must divest himself of his 
manhood, and stand trembling before the Roman Pontiff while he 
utters his twenty-third Syllabus, (which will go down in history as an 
inexcusable insult to the intelligence of the nineteenth century,) and 
cry out, “We receive it implicitly, we bow to it reverently, we embrace 
it cordially, we hail it gratefully. To us IT Is THE VOICE oF GoD ON 
SINAI, ON JORDAN, ON THEBOR.” 

In the name of Godhood and manhood, we protest against such 
moral obsequiousness ! 

Every organization is built upon some principle, which unifies the 
energies of a multitude for a common purpose. A monarchy rests 
upon the principle that all civil authority vests originally in the king 
or queen: hence, in England, all warrants for arrest issue in the 
queen’s name. In this country they issue in the name of the State, 
because ours is a government republican in form. As is the princi- 
ple upon which any government is founded, so will be its institutions. 
A modification of that principle, or its abrogation, is the modification 
or destruction of the entire structure. 

Roman Catholicism declares its distinctive principle thus: 


“It is not sufficient that we believe the Scriptures only, but we must also be- 
lieve the universal traditions of the Church.” ‘How do we know that infants are 
to be baptized but by tradition?” “Submit your judgment, then, to all and each 
of them, [traditions,] and practice as the Church directs."—Poor Man’s Cate- 


chism, pp. 9, 10. 


The principle here enunciated makes the Roman Church a Hier- 
ocracy. The effects of this principle have inspired a sad history in the 
great apostasy from that principle announced in our Savior’s words, 
“All power [authority] is given unto me in heaven and in earth,” 
which makes the Church a Christocracy; therefore by all the dis- 
tance that separates a Christocracy from a priest-ruled Church, is the 
Roman Church separated from the Church of Christ. 

Protestantism accepted the principle of the Christocracy and 
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rejected the Roman idea. It involves the principle thus: “The Holy 
Scriptures are an all-sufficient rule of faith and practice.” “Jesus 
the Christ, is sole Lord of the conscience.” Whatever, therefore, is 
not clearly taught in the Word of God, or fairly deducible therefrom, 
in precept, ‘principle, or precedent, is not to be bound upon the con- 
science. Here was a broad and well-defined issue. Facts show that 
Protestants occupied a vantage-ground in the conflict, which would 
have assured them the final victory. But unfortunately they were 
corrupted in principle by an enemy which could not conquer. Creed- 
making became a passion. Traditions were canonized, like that con- 
cerning infant baptism. The constraint of the conscience by human 
authority became a fire-brand in the great magazine of Protestant 
forces. Disaster upon disaster followed, until the present century, 
when Divine Providence called the Campbells and others to bring 
into prominence again the great principle of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion. It has again become the animating and unifying power of a 
great organization. The world is watching with bated breath the 
results of the present movement. Private judgment is appealed to 
to sanction the principle. Those who do so, and enter the organiza- 
tion, are bound by it. Thus far the public and private judgment 
coincide. Shall private judgment now take up the principle, and 
faithfully apply it, or surrender the conscience to an ecclesiasticism, 
or to self-constituted custodians of the faith? 

One point more we wish espécially noted. He who enters this 
organization has already exercised the right of private judgment as 
to what is contained in the Word of God, for he has already sub- 
mitted to an incorporating process. The public judgment, as to 
what the Scriptural process is, was presented to him along with the 
fundamental principle and the accordance of his private judgment 
solicited. This was evidently yielded when he became a member of 
the body. It would, therefore, be egregious self-stultification for 
him to turn around and censure the body for refusing to incorporate 
others, without this process, or any part of it, or by any other dif- 
ferent from it, unless he is prepared to show by the Word of God 
that he and the whole body have been mistaken as to what is the 
Scriptural process. 

In order to the successful movements of the Church, government 
must be exercised. Her authority, as defined by the law of Christ, 
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may extend to the guardianship of the faith and morals of individuals 
or to doctrine and discipline. Besides, in the accomplishment of her 
legitimate work, she must adapt herself, by various expedients, to 
the ever-shifting phases of human society. These expedients are not 
matters of specific statutory enactment in the law of Christ, but that 
which necessitates them is, generally. They fall in as means to a 
legitimate end. The end being commanded, the means necessary 
and suitable to the end, by a common-sense principle, are involved in 
the command; hence, inferentially, are of Divine authority. 

According to principles already laid down the authority of the 
Church under Christ is superior. Therefore, in things merely pru- 
dential, the individual ought always to submit his judgment to the 
public judgment, otherwise he becomes a factionist. If he ought to 
do this, and is intelligent a, to the obligation, his conscience will 
enforce it. If he will not submit, then the public conscience must 
enforce the public judgment against such a person as a factionist. 
But if there be a requisition by the Church upon the individual which 
constrains him to believe or do what he believes to be morally wrong, 
or to leave undone, or to disbelieve what is right, then the case 
becomes more serious. Must he then surrender the right to judge 
for himself? 

Practically it must be conceded that the Church—or a Church— 
may believe and do wrong, but it is more probable, generally, that 
the individual or a minority is at fault in judgment. The prima 
facie is, therefore, against the individual or minority. But, as in the 
State, the benefit of doubt from prima facie or other considerations 
must be given to the constituted authority, so in the Church. The 
individual should, therefore, proceed to revise his judgment in the light 
of God’s law, to void his error, if any exist, from former ignorance 
or undue bias by self-interest, pride of opinion, passion, or other 
vitiating element. Meantime the Church should do likewise. If the 
Church still insist upon what his judgment disapproves, he must 
follow his conscience, at the peril of ecclesiastic and social disadvan- 
tage. His judgment may be incorrect, and he may do a wrong, but 
his own integrity will remain. And if Paul obtained mercy because 
his wrongs were the result of ignorant unbelief, he may with good 
reason hope for mercy to wrongs done ignorantly in faith. On the 
other hand, if his judgment be correct, Divine Providence will sanc- 
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tify his sufferings for conscience’ sake to a timely vindication of him- 
self and the right, to say nothing of the palm he shall bear and the 
crown he shall wear, as one of the innumerable multitude who shall 
come up before God out of great tribulations. 

We now turn to consider the course left to the Church. Does the 
plea of conscience by the individual or the minority become a bar to 
further action? By no means. The Church has a judgment in the 
case, and a conscience demanding its enforcement. The public 
conscience has rights also. This conscience must assert itself freely, 
or a forfeiture of Church integrity must ensue. Public demoralization 
must be avoided. Therefore, having exhausted all her resources to 
reclaim the supposed wrong-doer, she must proceed to excommunica- 
tion, answerable to the rightful Lord of all consciences. But beyond 
this she has no right to go, for passing beyond the domain of moral 
into that of physical force, in order to coerce individual faith or con- 
duct, by means of racks and thumbscrews, or any other Inquisitorial 
tortures, she transcends her authority, violates the rights of con- 
science, becomes a tyrant over men and a rebel against God. 








II—BEECHERISM AND LEGALISM. 


O other use of the derivative from the name of Mr. Beecher is 

here intended than to epitomize conveniently a certain tend- 
ency of religious thought which he prominently represents. The 
other term points to a class of mind that is working in the opposite 
direction. No two theories of religion could be more opposed nor 
mutually elicit a more thorough dislike. Bondage and freedom are 
no more hostile than these. They illustrate the truth that no unin- 
spired mind sees all around the periphery and possesses the equilib- 
rium that comes alone from a knowledge of the whole truth. The 
apostles and prophets of the New Testament alone spake “a// the 
words of this life.” An entire denomination of Christians may spend 
its first century in developing a very few leading principles of Chris- 
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tianity. The light of truth does not, like the morning, come regu- 
larly on, but seems to start and stop, and when the position reached 
is fortified and safe, another reformer rises and compels us to move 
again. To accomplish this often requires efforts so resolute that 
extremes are generated jeopardizing the very truths we seek to 
defend. So it has been for centuries, in the conflicts between legal- 
ism and liberalism. 

Two ages ago there was a great run toward rationalism; one age 


ago, toward intuitionalism; and now toward materialism—but all 
favoring the “broadest liberalism. Each has a moiety of truth, pos- 
sessing only a fraction of a system of truth. This fraction is often 


divided into several others, each of which is pushed into notice by 
minds of the finest ability. Comte, the French materialist, whom 
Dr. M’Cosh describes as “an impetuous, intellectual steam-engine,” 
says that “all our knowledge comes through the senses, and that 
the study of mind must be a study of the brain.” J. S. Mill says 
we have other ideas or feelings obtained by “the association of ideas ;” 
while Herbert Spencer gets them all from “development” through 
long ages, first in the brutes and then in the human races. These 
three are the leaders of the current tendency to positivism; Huxley 
Draper, Buckle, and others, being but their assistants; and yet no 
better illustration of the fractional character of human thinking is 
needed to show how unreliable that rationalism must ever be that 
discards the guidance of Jesus Christ as to matters clearly beyond the 
limits of réligious thought. 

Legalism quotes the authority of law; liberalism, that of philoso- 
phy. The Boston Theology finds its first emphatic exponent in the 
excellent Dr. William E. Channing, whose philosophy as to the nature 
of Christ’s divinity opened the way for a still bolder spirit, who could 
deny his divinity altogether, and claim that no Christ, no sacrifice nor 
ordinances must be allowed to intercept the direct and “absolute” 
communion of the soul with God. After Theodore Parker came 
Emerson, the beautiful dreamer—dreams not surpassed for beauty by 
the finest opium-visions of De Quincy—who leaves you, after all, ask- 
ing the question, What am I to think about God and the soul, and 
the world to come? Channing tried to be liberal on the fundamental 
question of the divinity of Christ. As well might you try to be liberal 
with the law of gravitation. It will suffer you to take no liberties with 
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it, not even to cast yourself down unbidden from the pinnacle of the 
temple. Dr. Channing dropped a stitch and it all raveled out. 
Liberalism has no place among fundamental principles. It can claim 
no jurisdiction except where law has not defined the limits of human 


duty. 

Could these claimants agree as to the limits of their respective 
territories the controversy would measurably cease; but the extreme 
liberalist, rejecting the Bible as a statute book, claims the domain 
chiefly for philosophy, while his opponent, believing that every duty 
and the method of performing it has been put into statute forms, 
excommunicates philosophy from all participation in determining the 
duties of religious life. The one represents God as a stickler for the 
strict letter of the law, the other as caring very little about law. The 
one quotes the man that was stoned to death for picking up sticks 
on the Sabbath, the other parades—“ Neither do I condemn thee, go 
_and sin no more.” The legalist has but little mercy in his system, the 
liberalist but little law. The Oriental nations tend largely to phi- 
losophy ; the Occidental, to form, ritual, and law. To strain out the 
ritualistic gnats and swallow errors as big as camels; to pay cheap 
tithes of mint while shutting up his compassions against a brother 
in need; to leave the ox in the pit, the sinner in his sins, and to 
claim righteousness by the law, describes the legalist’s religion ever 
since time began. 

So deathless is man’s desire to be independent of God in the affairs 
of salvation, and indisposed to accept pardon on condition of contrition 
for sin, that the whole area of philosophy and speculation is canvassed 
to find some other solution of the sin-problem. The laws of nature, as 
well as of the Bible, decide that “the wages of sin is death; and 
hence what disposition is to be made of sin becomes an absorbing 
question. Several solutions have been offered. One is that moral, 
like physical, injuries, will in time heal up, that there are recupera- 
tive forces in the soul as well as in the body that in due time will 
dispose of sin. A flesh wound leaves but a scar, and this is the 
extent of sin’s final damage to the soul. The matricide, during the 
seven years through which his body is being exchanged for a new 
one, finds his sin gradually fading away, so that even civil law has 
now no claim upon his life. Perhaps perjury also in seven years 
would fade from the conscience. 
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Another type of legalists asks whether the good deeds he has 
performed will not outnumber the bad ones, and, if so, whether the 
balance-sheet will not, therefore, report in his favor. He admits that 
he can not quite save himself, but thinks that if Jesus Christ will 
afford him a small amount of grace, with it and the stock of good 
works he has on hand he can easily make it out; thanks God “he is 
not like other men are,” for, besides his good works, his personal ac- 
complishments, culture, taste, proficiency in the fine arts, and other 
preparations for heaven only require a little church polish and he 
would do very well. Then come baptism and joining the Church, no 
mean integers in calculating his hopes of heaven. Jesus said, “He 
that believes and is baptized shall be saved.” The legalist has done 
his part, and in the guzd pro quo spirit expects the Savior to do his, 
claiming a sort of commercial “right to the tree of life.” He denies 
that the spirit of obedience is worth any thing without the form, even 
in those who are innocently ignorant of the form; underrates good . 
intentions, quotes the smiting of Uzzah for putting his hand upon the 
Ark of the Covenant, and turns it in rigorous application to every 
offense committed under the dispensation of grace; threatens the 


Christian with the example of the man who gathered sticks on the 
Sabbath, and “hangs the cat on Monday for killing a mouse on Sun- 


” 


day.” He believes that he is a Jew who is one outwardly, and that 
no circumcision is necessary except that in the flesh; can not see 
how the uncircumcision can be said ever to have “kept the righteous- 
ness of the law” when the literal deed was not performed, no matter 
how pure the intention to serve God, and can never understand how 
the Gentiles, who have no knowledge of the forms of the law, “do by 
nature the things contained in the law.” How uncircumcision can 
ever, be “counted for circumcision” is an insolvable mystery to a le- 
galist. As a Churchman he sees no inconsistency in baptizing an 
infant that never heard of the Trinity into whose name it is baptized. 
The ceremony is so potent as to not need the inspiration that a modi- 
cum of faith, repentance, prayer, and knowledge could furnish. The 
fact that some infants were circumcised without these graces, under 
the professedly legal dispensation of Moses, is harnessed up for serv- 
ice under the dispensation of faith. As a Papist the legalist distin- 
guishes between morality and religion. A man may be defective in 
morality, but to neglect the forms of his religion is mortal. To neg- 
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lect the holy water, cross-making, bead-counting, genuflection, Lent- 
confession to a priest, praying to Mary, and a dozen other command- 
ments of men, could not be balanced by the holiest life possible on 
earth. He, too, finds great merit in the unbidden ceremony of 
christening a child, which has about as much Scripture authority 
as Rollo, the Frank, had for requiring his subjugated enemies to 
accept Christianity, and be baptized, as a condition in their capitula- 
tion. As a legalist Rollo was consistent in supposing the merit to 
consist in the ceremony instead of the indispensable qualities of head 
and heart, above referred to. 

Liberalism is directly antipodal %o all this. It not only ignores all 
unauthorized ceremonies imposed upon the worship of the people, but 
some that are authorized. Auricular confession, Lent, and extreme 
unction being well known as mere commandments of men, it classes 
the New Testament ordinances in the same category. The chief 
fault in this theory is a failure to distinguish between the authorized 
and unauthorized ceremonies in religion. The Jewish ceremonies, 
feasts, and holidays are confessedly no longer obligatory; we are not 
under the law; the ritual of the Old Testament is not essential to 
salvation. From this it is concluded that the ordinances established 
by Jesus Christ, and recorded in the New Testament, are also void 
of consequence. Baptism and the Lord’s-Supper are considered as 
useless as the Passover or the Feast of Weeks. 

Mr. Beecher’s sermon on “The Liberty of the Gospel” allows 
these New Testament ordinances to be harmless observances, but 
needless, unless for those who are weak enough to need them. If 
you can not, in your present stage of development, rise to the abso- 
lute and direct communion with God, he will administer to you either 
of these ordinances ; but if you can get along without them, there is 
no condemnation in disregarding them. Whether the Savior in- 
tended these commandments to be binding even upon the weak the 
sermon does not say. To suppose every one left to decide for himself 
whether he needs or does not need baptism is scarcely possible, for 
the weak, for whom he thinks them mostly intended, must be the 
least capable of judging in the matter. And the fact that the Sav- 
ior made no such distinction as would bind it on some and not on 
others, leaves it equally binding on all, at least in his time. If it was 
intended to be obligatory only for a time, that time should have been 
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specified. But the fact that babes are as feeble now, and always will 
be, as babes in the first century, leaves us to conclude that baptism 
is as necessary now, and always will be, as it was at first. The main 
question, then, to be decided in this case is, whether Christ ever 
made baptism a /aw in his kingdom, ‘or simply suggested it for the 
people to take into consideration, and obey it or not, as each one 
thought best for himself. If the latter, it was a mere suggestion, for 
the acceptance of which He felt no concern. This would be about as 
strange a procedure as for a government to say to all people of for- 
eign countries, “If you desire to become citizens of our country, we 
suggest that there is an oath & allegiance that you might take, 
though we are not particular about it. If you need it, use it; but 
if your love for our country is strong enough to make you a good 
citizen, just come on and vote, and feel yourself at home. We are 
not much in favor of ceremonies, unless you feel yourself weak 
enough to need them.” Now, may it not be shown that baptism sus- 
tains a similar relation to the kingdom of Jesus—not dispensing with 
the necessary love of the new kingdom, but fitly expressing that 
love? The oath of allegiance does not generate the necessary ante- 
cedent love, but all governments find it necessary to have some formal 
and solemn expression of attachment. Nor does any sensible citizen 
think that such an open protestation of his intended devotion would 
discount in the least the value of his attachment, but would rather 
strengthen it. And when a man in the kingdom of Satan hears of 
the kingdom of Christ, loves it, and resolves to enter it, this love is 
not diminished by his baptism, but strengthened by the fact of his 
full and open profession of Christ when baptized into his name. 
Hence, “as many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ ;” and the question arises, Did Jesus merely suggest the 
propriety of all this? Did he say to the strong, “You need not be 
baptized into Christ. I only mean this for those who feel they need 
it. It will do you no harm, however, and if you need it, dear soul, 
use it?” 

Wherever the institution of marriage may have degenerated to a 
mere formality, we should insist upon the necessary affinities to redeem 
the people from the bondage of connubial legalism; but an extreme in 
this direction would scarcely justify any latitudinarianism as to the 
marriage ceremony where suitable affections are present. Mr. Beecher 
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would scarcely preach such a liberty in marriage as would discourage 
the ceremonial part of it. “The marriage ceremony has no harm in 
it, nor any necessary good. If you need it, use it. I will perform the 
ceremony for you; but if you are sufficiently advanced to dispense 
with it, all right. It is a mere ‘humanism’—a conventionalism gotten 
up for the ‘weak.’” Such free-loveism would not only shock the moral 
sense of all right-minded people, but would ruin the family, society, 
and the world. Baptism is the marriage ceremony between Christ 
and the new convert, who now becomes “married to another, even 
to Him who is raised from the dead”—being baptized into his name as 
the wife takes the name of her husband. Is it right, then, to discount 
the value of ordinances that the wisdom of Christ ordained by putting 
them on a level with priestly robes, infant baptism, “ox-yokes,” and 
other human devices? “He commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus,” differs slightly from, “If you need baptism, 
use it—it is harmless; but, if you can commune with God just as well, 
or better, without these clumsy rites, choose it rather.” 

Baptism has been instanced as a simple New Testament ordinance, 
assuming that the same reasonings will apply to any other form estab- 
lished by Christ. It is not denied that certain bodily acts tend to de- 
velop the better feelings of the soul—such as gzving to the poor, which 
has a more “blessed” effect upon the donor than receiving would have. 
Hence, the poor are left here always with us. Assembling to worship 
is an act that strongly develops the spiritual in man. This is the 
philosophy of all Jewish and Christian convocations. The same may 
be said of s¢xging, the Lord’s-Supper, visiting the sick, and every other 
good work. All we ask of the reader is to admit that the Lord knew 
what acts and forms would be best adapted to the evolution of our 
best affections, and then admit that, as Jesus settled upon the ordi- 
nances above referred to, it is at least disrespectful and irreverent to 
classify them with the doctrines, and commandments, and expediencies 
of men. 

In his hostility to legalism, Mr. Beecher affirms that all Church 
organization is mere “humanism ;” that Jesus Christ and his apostles 
never established any form of a Church. The direction of thought 
that generated this conclusion is easily detected. A Church organi- 
zation necessarily involves ordinances, forms, and modes which seem 
to him to put the Christian “under law,” and to interfere with the lib- 
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erty of the Gospel. Whatever may be the unwelcome consequences, 
it will not be denied that, in Matthew, 16th chapter, Jesus declared his 
intention of founding a Church, saying, “On this rock [his own divin- 
ity] I will build my Church.” Nor need it be denied that, on the day 
of Pentecost, that Church was founded when “the Lord added to the 
Church daily the saved;” nor that, on almost every page of New 
Testament history after that time, the Church is mentioned as an 
organization, with its bishops, deacons, and evangelists; that direc- 
tions are given for the election and ordination of these; that some are 
spoken of as’“rulers,” and others as the “ruled ;” that discipline was 
enforced, and that all the signs and elements of organization were 
present. Nor were these mere humanisms, but were ordained by 
Christ himself, and his apostles, who “spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit.” This position of Mr. Beecher is certainly a careless 
one, and indicates a confusion of thought that assumes some inevita- 
ble collision between law and liberty, and that the untrammeled action 
of the soul would be interrupted if Christ should venture to direct it 
into the best methods of acting. 

It is remarkable that, while the extreme anti-legalists would vitiate 
the credit of some New Testament ordinances, they accept the aid of 
others. They congregate, sing, preach, and pray without ever seeming 
to suspect that in these things they are borrowing the forms of an or- 
ganized Church; and, if these are found well adapted, by the wisdom of 
Christ, to the development of the inner man, why may not baptism, 
the Lord’s-Supper, and discipline be equally wholesome? for they all 
alike were enjoined by Him who knows both the inside and outside 
nature of man. “Forsake not the assembling of yourselves together ;” 
“Teach one another in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs ;” 
“Preach the word ;” “ Pray without ceasing ;” “ Repent and be bap- 
tized ;” “Do this in memory of me;” “Withdraw yourselves from 
every one that walketh disorderly.” Thus the ground is all preoccu- 
pied by the organized Church ; and those who borrow from her all the 
religious rites they have might as well acknowledge the value of those 
they reject. 

It may be said in reply that we sing praise to God, not under.the 
force of commands, but because we love to do so; and so we preach, 
and assemble, and pray. True; and in the same spirit are we bap- 
tized and obey other commandments of Jesus Christ. We obey him 
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because we love him; for “this is the love of God, that we keep his 
commandments.” No lover of the Savior ever commemorates his 
death under the force of law any more than he looks upon the picture 
of a dead or absent friend in that way. He is truly acting under law, 
but it is the “perfect Jaw of liberty,” since his own will is in perfect 
accord with the will of God. No man can be properly baptized until 
he so loves Christ that, like Paul, he asks what he must “do” to let 
out the imprisoned feelings of his soul. He now does God’s will 
formally, but does it so gladly that he never thinks of statutory re- 
quirements. What makes the law of liberty perfect in its operations 
is the securing of the perfect accord of the soul with its holy require- 
ments, without any feeling of compulsion in the obedience; and this 
is as applicable to baptism as to singing or prayer. 

The leading mistake made by Mr. Beecher, and that class of think- 
ers, is the tacit assumption that, as we are free from the Jewish cere- 
monial, and are under no obligation to human ordinances, either Cath- 
olic or Protestant, and as we are in a dispensation of grace and not of 
law, therefore no ceremonial whatever is binding. We join them most 
cordially in sweeping out of the way every defunct or man-made for- 
mula, but hold that Jesus Christ established a Church, as shown be- 
fore, and that the few, and simple, and very expressive ceremonies he 
ordained are to remain. Every thing to be done, must be done in 
some way; and it can not be questioned that Christ’s sense of pro- 
priety would be supreme. Hence, when one comes into his kingdom, 
he must accept an ordinance—immersion in water—that represents 
his burial and resurrection. Then, in the Church, the Lord’s-Supper 
“shows his death until he come.” The two exhibit continually to the 
world the three great facts of the Gospel—“I declare unto you the 
Gospel, how that Christ ded for our sins according to the Scriptures, 
and that he was duried, and that he rose again the third day, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.” As long as these three facts are so funda- 
mental in Christianity, so long must these monumental institutions be 
kept up, “ Lest at any time we should let them slip;” and, unless it 
can be shown that these pyramidal evidences of Christianity are of no 
more consequence than a Jewish holiday, a Catholic sacrament, or a 
Protestant expedient, there can be no apology for the attempt to sweep 
them all away together. 

This controversy is nothing but the old war between “the letter 
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and the spirit,” and remarkably illustrates the fragmentary nature of 
our thinking. The letter alone is enough to fill the mind of a 
Jew, or any other formalist, ancient or modern. The spirit alone 
is enough for any latitudinarian. The mere physiologist dissects 
every muscle, nerve, and joint, and finds no spirit, while the mere 
psychologist oscillates to the other extreme. It requires them both 
to make one man of well-rounded information; and the man that 
either of them presents us is no more like the man that God made 
than the religion of legalism, or of liberalism, is like that established by 
Jesus Christ’ The religion of the legalist is all body and no soul; 
that of the liberalist is all soul and no body. True, it may be said 
the body consists, not in an ecclesiastical organization, but in the 
good works of individual life; still, if you rob the world of all Christ’s 
ordinances that go to make up the Church organization and Church 
worship—convocation, preaching, praying, singing, baptism, contribu- 
tion, the Lord’s Day, the Lord’s-Supper, etc—you will have but few 
good works performed, and neither body nor soul to the Church. Not- 
withstanding the denunciations against Church organization, it is re- 
freshing to see how unconsciously they go to the Church and borrow 
three-fourths of her ordinances to parade in; and, because they do not 
like the balance, proclaim that neither Christ nor his apostles ever 
favored such an institution. 

To suppose that by “the letter” Paul meant nothing but the law 
of Moses, and that by “the spirit” he meant the New Testament, or 
the Christian religion, no matter how interpreted and applied, is a 
palpable mistake. It is quite possible to so apprehend Christianity as 
to make it a mere legalism. How often are Church members urged to 
attend to the Lord’s-Supper, as if Christ commanded it as a stringent 
duty, whereas he rather opened the way for a free and voluntary 
expression of love for his memory! In this there will be no neglect 
where the parties are properly taught and fully converted to God. 
Nor will there be any neglect of baptism or any other responsi- 
bility if properly taught and fully converted. Here the law of liberty 
must have place. Jesus accepts no service rendered by constraint, 
unless the love of Christ constrains us. A constraint so gentle, 
so sweet and agreeable as that which causes a good and obedient 
child to serve a loving parent, is a compulsion that none will oppose. 
This explains what is meant by the paradox of being “not under the 
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law,” and yet “under law to Christ.” The child does not obey under 
the force of commands, but under the force of love. This, however, 
does not destroy the value of the commands, nor release us from 
obligation to comply with them, only we comply under a different 
set of impulses. The same deeds are to be done whether you act 
under law or under grace, but the motives to action are different. 
It is always to be assumed that Jesus knew what acts would best 
develop the inner affections; nor have we any liberty to alter or neg- 
lect them under the pretense of not being under law; nor does it savor 
of well-balanced Christian knowledge for Mr. Beecher to say that any 
New Testament ordinance is to be obeyed only as an expedient, and 
because it is useful in the sense that “an ox-yoke” is useful, for Jesus 
ordained baptism and the Supper partly as symbols of the three 
grand facts of the Gospel—his death, burial, and resurrection. All 
notions of “not being under law” that tend to such liberalism as dis- 
penses with any ceremony or bodily or spiritual act that is ordained 
in the New Testament, are so many offenses against the kingdom of 
God. Run in the right way as gladly as you can, but God must 
determine the path for you—not only determine that you must love 
him, but must determine what acts will be appropriate expressions of 
that love. 

To men who are broad enough to do justice to all parties it will 
be evident that important truths are found both in the legal -and 
liberal theories. From men of one idea we have nothing to hope for 
in this position, yet it is but just to admit that in the marriage insti- 
tution, for example, both views are represented. The value of the 
legal ceremony to the safety of society will be admitted by all except 
those sewers in the system of moral reform—the free-lovers. From 
these we should expect nothing, nor be very angry with them, as their 
relative position in society admits of no additional reproach. But 
all those retaining respect for themselves and the family relation will 
admit that the legalist error in this case consists in overestimating 
the value of the ceremony at the expense of antecedent affection. 
The same is true with the legalist in religion, who considers baptism 
and church-joining so important as to overlook the value of that love 
to God and man that renders his public profession a matter of course, 
a natural result of his desire to honor Christ before men. The whole 
godfather system is pure legalism. There is also some truth in the 
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teaching of those who insist upon love as the sole condition of Chris- 
tianity without regard to Scripture ordinances. Here, however, an 
undue valuation of love at the expense of any divine ceremonial 
expression of that love parallels the free-love teaching for social life, 
and this alone is sufficient to condemn it. But could we only unite 
these highest conceptions of love with the highest conceptions of © 
obedience to Christ’s commands, it would be neither legalism nor 
liberalism, but Christianity. 

The fatal assumption that love is the only power to move men to 
do right seems to run through all Mr. Beecher’s philosophy. He has 
very little use for law, penalty, or fear as even primary incentives. 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom;” but if penal 
law is to have no place among the moral forces, why should any one 
fear the Lord? If he has no place of punishment nor way of punish- 
ing for transgressing his laws, there can be no reason why I should 
fear him. I fear no one that for any reason has no power to hurt. 
If love be the only motive-power, and men will not be influenced 
by it, what will you do next? If law and penalty are not among 
the possibilities, what will be done with those who “take pleasure 
in unrighteousness?” If authority and penalty are needed in civil 
society, why are they not in the moral world, whose laws men are 
more apt to violate than those of the State? If bodies are often in 
prison, why may there not be “spirits in prison” also? The State 
would be very safe in proclaiming liberty to all her captives if she 
could but know that every convict was truly converted to loyalty and 
obedience to good government. And if she could but know also 
that no citizen hereafter would ever need to be punished she might 
disband her police, abolish all criminal courts, and turn her jails, 
penitentiaries, and other work-houses to other uses. Let our Govern- 
ment undertake to rule by love, and depend upon a responding love 
in the people for obedience even to our most wholesome civil laws, 
and the difficulty of governing the more unmanageable spiritual world 
without fear and penalty will be manifest. All men of sound philoso- 
phy will insist that love, in all life’s relations, must be the basis of 
good government, but any system that makes no provision for the 
management of the incorrigible is defective. The legalist has, there- 
fore, some truth in his theory, and so far an apology may be made for 
his mistake. 
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The union of what truth there is in legalism and liberalism would 
form a ¢ertium quid not unlike the doctrine of Christ. Such a union 
might be effected were men less fascinated with extremes, and not so 
opposed to mutual concession and compromise. To be a sectarian is 
easy. It requires but little knowledge and narrow affections. All 
outside of Athens were hoz darbaroi. To the Jew a Gentile was but 
a dog. Neither the Esquimaux nor the inhabitant of the Equator 
would trust to any better clime. The temperate zone is a compro- 
mise and a nuisance to such sectarians. Mediators among men are 
generally disliked by both parties. The voices of statesmen who 
attempt to compromise the conflicting interests of different countries 
or sections of the same country are drowned by the clatter of small 
men, and denounced as unsound in the party faith. Broad men shine 
like the sun, warming and illuminating the world around ; narrow men 
concentrate upon a single point, and burn with focal intensity, but are 
blind to all the rest. The bearing of Christianity upon this tendency 
in man may be seen in the following facts : 

1. Jesus Christ presents himself in his divine and human natures 
as able to sympathize with us as well as to present the claims of the 
Father upon our lives. As the only Mediator between God and man, 
he presents a stupendous compromise in his being both God and man. 

2. It is well known, even to common readers, that those Jews who 
lived beyond the limits of Palestine, who mingled with other people, 
and, on account of having learned the Greek language, were called 
Hellenists, had freer access to the Gentile heart than the Jerusalem 
zealot. When an apostle was to be chosen, therefore, to go to the 
Gentiles, a Hellenist Jew was selected who had been reared in Tarsus 
of Cilicia, hundreds of miles from Jerusalem. Such a man was too 
devout to disregard the honors of Israel, but broad enough to under- 
stand a Gospel to the whole world. 

3. His chief assistant was by birth a compromise between the 
nationalities, whose mother was a Jewess and whose father was a 
Greek. Apollos also being an Alexandrian Jew, was a Hellenist, as 
also Aquila and Priscilla, and many other of Paul’s companions. 

This sympathizing with the nations was regarded by the Jerusa- 
lem legalists as a surrender of the truth. The Gentile converts were 
not compelled to be circumcised, and this cost the assembling of a coun- 


cil at Jerusalem. The legalists were defeated; Titus was not to be 
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circumcised. The yoke of legalism was not put upon the neck of the 
disciples. The ministry to the Gentiles saw divine power no more in 
feasts, circumcision, and holy days. The liberty of the Gospel had 
grown them out of this, but they never confounded dead Jewish rites 
with the living commandments of Jesus Christ. They were no longer 
hearing Moses, but “Hear ye him” who said, “He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved ;” “Him that confesseth me before men will 
I confess before my Father ;” “On this rock I will build my Church.” 
With them opposition to commandments of men and defunct ritual, 
never meant’ disregard of the Christian Church organization, nor of 
its ordinances. 

In no particular do legalism and liberalism antagonize more di- 
rectly than in the way they look upon error. The former allows the 
per centum of error in a system, be it high or low, to ruin the whole. 
He compares a Church that has not learned the whole truth to a 
counterfeit note. To your urging that they possess most of the truth 
he replies, “So much the more danger our counterfeit the nearer it 
approaches the genuine,” imposing a fallacy upon himself by his illus- 
tration. Had he thought of that Church as a coin, rather, with some 
alloy in it, and credited them with all the gold they had, and labored 
to raise the per cent. still higher, there would have been no misrepre- 
sentation of the spirit of the Gospel. The tract on “Methodism not 
Christianity” blunders at this point by selecting certain errors in the 
Methodist teaching and discipline, and calling ¢hese Methodism; and 
as Christianity is not made up of these errors, hence the conclusion. 
The writer should have remembered that the errors in his own 
Church, if there are any, are no more Christianity than the errors of 
any other Church, and that if absolute perfection in knowledge and 
practice are prerequisite to escape the charge of counterfeit, perhaps 
none of us can escape. Besides, on this principle the Church that has 
made most progress is the most dangerous counterfeit, because most 
like the original. The spirit of true Gospel liberty recognizes all the 
good a man has and then labors kindly to eliminate his errors about 
circumcision, infant baptism, original sin, or any thing else. 

It is the essence of legalism to demand perfection in theory and 
practice as the condition of life. “Cursed is every one that continues 
not in a// things written in the law to do them.” Unfortunately, its 
votaries exact perfect obedience of others more than of themselves, 
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and exalt peccadillos, except their own, into impassable mountains. 
And what is still more unfortunate, an error of judgment simply is 
regarded by them as vastly more fatal than an immorality in conduct. 
We must be sound on the question of total hereditary depravity, 
whether we live a depraved life or not. Whether a man “live in the 
Spirit” and “walk in the Spirit” is quite secondary to his having 
sound views of how the Holy Spirit operates—whether abstractly or 
through the Word. He may run a still-house every day in the week 
if he will go to church and argue for apostolic succession on Sunday. 
To get drunk and manage a fight in the street, or even in the family, 
may be forgiven, but to deny immaculate conception or infallibility, 
“hath never forgiveness, neither in this world nor in the world to 
come.” This “having a form of godliness but denying the power 
thereof,” is an error equaled only by that liberalism that denies the 
value of all forms of worship and articles of true Christian faith, and 
seeks to commune with God, as they say, “in the absolute.” As well 
try to commune with Nature without the forms of Nature—her hills, 
her valleys, rivers, trees, flowers, birds, and harmonies. 

The notion that every thing is right that each one thinks is right; 
that God is as well pleased with one mode of worship as another, and 
that each one may elect his own way of worshiping him, is altogether 
too liberal for the New Testament. It is true that God will accept 
the chirping of a cricket or the croaking of a frog as well as the har- 
mony of angels when each of these praises him in the way he or- 
dained. The voice of a saw-mill and the music of a choir are alike 
acceptable if each adores him to the best of his ability. Nor has he 
limited us in the range of our good affections and good works to those 
that are specifically named in the Scriptures. We are to cultivate 
the fruits of the Spirit “and such like,” and are to “do good as we 
have opportunity,” but these specialties are all within the circumfer- 
ence of broad principles and injunctions that inclose the whole area 
of a good life. But if we use this liberty of the Gospel as authority 
for disregarding the organic laws of Church organization and Church 
life within which this liberty is conferred, it degenerates into a license 
that would dissolve the Church and obliterate the distinction between 
it and the variable audiences that may assemble to hear how little 
they are to concern themselves with the forms of religion. 

There is wide range for doing good as a citizen, after one 
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becomes a citizen, but the mode of transferring citizenship from one 
country to another is restricted, and, in the nature of things, could 
not be left to the judgment of every foreigner. There is room for 
many a good affection and kind attention in the marriage relation 
not set down in the Bible, or in any other book, but the manner 
of entering into that relation in no nation is left to the caprice 
of the parties. So in the kingdom of Christ. The manner of en- 
tering it has been prescribed by the King—“Except a man be 
born again—born of water and the Spirit—he can not enter into 
the kingdom ‘of God.” But being in the kingdom there is much 
liberty as to the manner of visiting the sick, clothing the naked, and 
spreading the Gospel—spreading it by Church effort, by individual 
effort, by missionary societies, in person, or by proxy. The legalist 
and the liberalist are both right and both wrong, and happy is he who, - 
without entanglement in the special pleadings of either, is able to 
elect the truth, to rejoice in its symmetry, and to rest in its salvation. 








III—THE DEGREE OF PRESBYTERIAL AUTHORITY. 


HE polity of the primitive Church, according to the New Testa- 

ment, appears to have consisted of a combination of two dis- 

tinct but harmonious parts. It was not an exclusive aristocracy, nor 

an unqualified democracy. It was rather a blending of the oligarchic 

and democratic elements, in a mutual harmony of efficiency and love, 

to the accomplishment of the grand end—* The edifying the body of 
Christ.” 

In some respects, and within certain limits, the Presbytery and the 
brethren of the Church participated in the administration of its affairs. 
On some occasions the elders deliberated publicly, or rather in the 
presence of the members of the Church, and the brethren took some 
part in the proceedings. The apostles gave directions concerning the 
choice of “the seven,” and appointed them, while the people were in- 
trusted with the responsibility of Jooking them out. (Acts vi, 1-6.) 
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The celebrated discussion recorded in Acts xv, was conducted in the 
presence of “the brethren,” while “the whole Church” testified its 
pleasure in the conclusions reached, and joined with the apostles and 
elders in the letter that was sent to the brethren at Antioch. The 
delivering unto Satan of the incestuous Corinthians, though deter- 
mined upon by the apostle, was declaratively indorsed in the gathering 
together of the Church. (1 Cor. v, 3-5.) 

This intermingling of the aristocratical and democratical elements, 
entered very largely into the polity of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 
The elders and the people were recognized in distinct capacities, and 
yet as entitled to participate in important deliberations. “The He- 
brew Government,” says Jahn, “putting out of view the theocratical 
features, was of a mixed form, in some respects approaching to a 
democracy, in others assuming more of an aristocratical character.”* 

The polity of the Church retained this mixed style of administra- 
tion for a long period after the close of the apostolic dispensation. 
Mosheim declares that whatever measures the Presbyters might deem 
“eligible were proposed to the people for their adoption in general 
assembly.”| And Ambrose states explicitly, that the early “Church 
had elders without whose consent nothing was done.” 

Dr. Davidson thus sums up his investigation of this subject: 


“In looking at a Church of Christ constituted after his Word, we observe in 
it the appearance of a democracy, and a proper aristocracy. In regard to the 
elders who rule, it is an aristocracy ; but with relation to the power of the members 
generally, it resembles a democracy to a certain extent, though it is not a real 
democracy. The two classes, the rulers and the ruled, each possessing its own 
rights, need not clash with each other—a due balance may be maintained between 
them. The golden equipoise of prerogative may be preserved. It is possible, 
indeed, that the government of the elders may become oppressive, while the pre- 
rogative of the people may become lawlessness and anarchy. But when the vital, 
peaceable power of godliness prevails, neither party will encroach upon the other. 
The authority of the elders and the power of the people will be in unison. No 
jarring discord will agitate the society and drive away the spirit of love.’ 


But, alas! the “golden equipoise” has not been “preserved.” The 
tendency of human nature evermore is to extremes. A contest soon 
arose between the “authority” “of the aristocracy” and the “power” 
of the “democracy.” It still continues. The various forms of Church 
government that now prevail are practical exemplifications of con- 


* Archeology, sec. 219. 1 First Three Cent., Century I, sec. 42. Ecc. Pol. N. T., p. 242. 
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flicting theories, regarding the respective rights of the people and 
their officers. 

Wherein, then, does the true adjustment of these different rela- 
tions lie? How shall the “equipoise” be determined? To which of 
these parties belongs the prerogative of privilege, and to which the 
prerogative of power? Does the prerogative of the elders consist 
merely ¢z the privilege to recommend, or in the right to decide? Does 
the prerogative of the people consist in the right of decision, or in 
the privilege of participation? In fine, is the appropriate response 
of the brethren to the legitimate exercise of the power of the Pres- 
bytery, az authoritative approval of their recommendations, or an obe- 
dient acquiescence in their authority ? 

This is a question of the highest moment. A failure rightly to 
perceive the “equipoise” of this relation has given rise to many of the 
schisms that have distracted the Church of Christ. True it is, that 
wherever the spirit of Christian love prevails, the question of abstract 
right will not be likely to disturb the harmony of the body; there 
will be little disposition on the part of any to vaunt their authority, 
and equally a disinclination to be jealous of a wise exercise of power. 
Yet, inasmuch as differences of opinion between the elders and the 
brethren may arise, in regard to matters wherein each party becomes 
tenacious, it is highly important that we seek to ascertain to which 
of these parties the right of w/timate decision belongs. 

Our investigations of this question lead us to believe that the 
right of ultimate decision pertains not to the congregation of the 
brethren; but to “the estate of the elders.” 


I. The evidences adduced in a former article in proof that the 
Presbytery is a governing power, harmonize more naturally with the 
opinion that the authority of the elders is superior to that of the 
people. Evidently there were two parties in the primitive Church— 
those who are said to have ruled and those who are represented as 
having been ruled—those to whom obedience was due and those in 
whom obedience was a duty. Nor does the New Testament leave 
us in doubt as to which of these divisions the elders and the people 
respectively belonged. The elders were the rulers, and the rest of 
the Church were the ruled. If, however, the ultimate authority rests 
with the people, if the elders are simply the executors of their will, in 
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the administration of the affairs of the Church, it would seem that the 
language of the New Testament is highly incongruous. If this was 
the case, why are the elders described as rulers? and why were the 
people enjoined to render them obedience? The injunction, “Obey 
them that have the rule over you and submit yourselves,” can not be 
easily interpreted so as to harmonize with the notion that the power 
of the elders was only advisory, and the obedience of the people simply 
optional. 


II. In confirmation of this view we also remark, that the terms 
employed in the New Testament to describe the prerogatives of the 
rulers prove that their authority was superior to the prerogative of 
the congregation. We have considered their meaning already, but 
wish to refer to them here, for the purpose of ascertaining their full 
force. 

It will be remembered that the apostle employs two words descrip- 
tive of the authority of the elders. The first is prozsteemz. “He that 
ruleth.” (Rom. xii, 8.) “Let the elders that rade well.” (1 Tim. v, 17.) 
“Know them which are over you.” (1 Thess. v, 12.) The original 
word literally means “to se¢ over,” hence “to govern,” “to rule,” and, in 
the absence of any special evidence to the contrary, we might properly 
insist that the word in the above instances has the precise meaning 
which our version has assigned to it. To say that it may mean only 
to watch over and advise, is simply to deprive the word of its usual 
significance. It is begging the question. 

The apostle, however, has furnished a striking illustration of his 
own understanding of the meaning of the term. He compares the 
authority of the elders over the Church to that of a father over his 
children. “A bishop must be one that ra/eth well his own house, 
having his children subject to him with all gravity; for if a man 
know not how to v#/e his own house how shall he take care of the 
Church of God?” (1 Tim. iii, 4,5.) Here protsteémi is also employed. 
The use of the word itself and the connection of the passage afford 
conclusive evidence that the degree of authority which the Holy 
Spirit has assigned to the pastors of the Church is analogous to that 
which a father is supposed to exercise over his children. To what 
degree the parental authority exists we need not explain. All know, 
however much he may consult the wishes of his children, however 
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much he may defer to their will, that God has given the authority of 
ultimate decision to the father, and not to the children. In like 
manner the elders are the rulers of the Church. Dr. Dagg remarks: 
“Tt is clear from this passage that the bishops were invested with an 


authority bearing some analogy to the authority which the head of a 9 
ie 







family exercises over his household. 

The other term employed is egeomaz, “to lead,’ “to be chief.” It 
occurs in Heb. xiii, 7, 17, 24. In each of these passages the breth- 
ren are reminded of “those who have the rule over” them. A refer- 
ence to the discussion of the meaning of this term given in a former 
article will show that the apostle does not refer merely to those 
who have a leading influence, but to those have ax actual authority. 
The verb and its cognate noun, egemon, are used in the New Testa- 
ment, in reference to the authority of potentates, even of the Roman 
governor. 





























III. An examination of the terms in which the relation of the f, 
brethren to the elders is described proves that the authority of 
decision pertains rather to the Presbytery. “Odey them that have 
the rule over you, and sa#bmit yourselves.” (Heb. xiii, 17.) “I 
beseech you, brethren, that ye samt yourselves unto such, and to 
every one that helpeth us and laboreth.” (1 Cor. xvi, 15, 16.) 
There is no evidence in the New Testament that the obedience and 
submission here required are to be explained in a sense that will, 
after all, invest the parties thus enjoined with the ordinary and { 
inherent right of setting aside, overruling, or abrogating the suitable 
expressions of Presbyterial authority. The terms here retain the 
meaning usually assigned to them. . ( 
The word translated “obey” is z<t0w (pettho), which means to per- 
suade ; pass. and mid., ¢o be persuaded, hence to obey. This word is 
ordinarily translated by “persuade,” but in three other instances it is 
rendered by the word “obey;” e. g., “that ye should not odey the 
truth.” (Gal. iii, 1; v, 7.) “Behold we put bits in the horses’ FS 
mouths, that they may odey us.” (James iii, 3.) If it be urged that 
in each of these passages the sense would be properly expressed if 
the phrase “be persuaded by” were substituted for “obey,” the fact 
yet remains that the idea of the original is that of a suitable response 


* “Man. Theo.,’’ Part Second, p. 263. 
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to the exercise of a legitimate authority. Such a response the breth- 
ren are required to make to the administration of those who “have 
the rule over” them. It is a striking intimation of the kind of 
obedience they are to render. They are to be persuaded, They are 
not to yield a sullen compliance, not manifest a captious spirit, nor 
indicate an unruly temper, much less are they to indicate their rela- 
tions to their elders by claiming over them a superiority of jurisdic- 
tion. They are to yield to the administration of their elders with 
cordiality. Their response is to be the inspiration of an enlightened 
judgment, a respectful regard, and an affectionate confidence in the 
character and dispensations of those whom the Holy Ghost has made 
their “ overseers.” 

The other term “submit,” as found in Heb. xiii, 17, (the render- 
ing of izeize—hupeiko,) means to give “way under,’ “to give under,” 
“to yield.” In classical usage it is employed to indicate the cessa- 
tion of fighting on the part of a hostile and conquered force. As it 
is found in the New Testament only in this passage, we are unable 
to determine its meaning here by comparison. We see no reason, 
however, why it does not in this case retain its ordinary classical 
signification. 

Interpreted, however, in the light of the other injunction—* that 
ye submit yourselves unto such”—(1 Cor. xvi, 16,) the nature of the 
submission enjoined by the apostle can not remain a matter of ques- 
tion or doubt. In this latter instance the verb “submit” is the trans- 
lation of dzurdsow (hupotasso). It occurs in the New Testament 
about forty times. Whether the word itself indicates that the sub- 
mission required by Paul was of such a nature as to allow the 
brethren to claim a power superior to that of their rulers, will appear 
if we furnish a few illustrations of its use in other passages. The 
phrases in zfa/ics are the renderings of the Greek word hupotasso. 

“Let every soul de subject unto the higher powers.” (Rom. xiii, I ; 
cf. v. 5.) “And when all things shall de sabdued unto him, then shall 
the Son also himself de subject unto him that put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all.” (1 Cor. xv, 28; cf. v. 27.) “Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands.” (Eph.i,27.) “Therefore, 
as the Church zs subject unto Christ, so let the wives,” etc. (Eph. 
v, 22, 24; cf. Col. iii, 18; Titus ii, 15.) ‘“Exhort servants Zo be 
obedient unto their masters.” “Servants be sadject to your masters.” 
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(Titus ii, 9; 1 Pet. iii, 8.) “Swbmzt yourselves therefore to God.” 
(James iv, 7.) Inasmuch, also, as an important qualification of a bishop 
is that “he ruleth well his own house,” it is only fair to presume, that 
the obedience expected of the Church to his administration, shall be 
of a character not unlike that which children are expected to render 
to their father; hence the qualifying phrase of the apostle, “having 
his children zz subjection.” (1 Tim. iii, 4.) 

In view of the foregoing investigations, we conclude that accord- 
ing to the meanings of the terms employed, the New Testament 
assigns to the Tulers of the Church an authority over the brethren 
as real and complete as that of a civil magistrate over his subjects, 
of a husband over his wife, of a father over his child; and that the 
brethren are required to render an obedience to the authority of their 
rulers, in character not dissimilar to that which is due from a subject 
to his magistrate, a wife to her husband, a child to his father. We 
have not forgotten that there may arise in the Church incompetent 
and vicious rulers; so there may in the State and in the family— 
nevertheless, the New Testament forbids a resistance of Presbyterial 
government, except under circumstances which in a like case would 
justify a subject in resisting the authority of the magistrate, the wife 
that of her husband, and the child that of his father. Evidently the 
apostle, in his directions, assumes that the administration of the 
elders will be just and proper in all respects, “for they watch for 
your souls as they that must give account, that they may do it with 
joy and not with grief, for that is unprofitable to you.” (Heb. 
xiii, 17.) In such a case a resistance of their authority will occasion 
them grief, whéreby they will be disqualified to labor to the advantage 
of the brethren, and the brethren themselves will lose more in spiritual 
attainments by nurturing the spirit of disobedience, than they can 
possibly hope to gain by self-assertion. Bengel thus comments upon 
this passage: “Swbmit—this is more than to obey. Odey in those 
things which they command you to do as salutary. Submit even 
where they seem to demand.a little more.” 

The rulers of the Church in the last grand assize will not only 
give account as to how they have performed “the ministry which 
they have received,” but, also, as to the spirit in which those com- 
mitted to their care have received their ministrations of instruction 
and authority. 
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IV. In the fourth place, that the right of ultimate authority rests 
with the eldership, rather than with the congregation, is proven by 
an examination of the particular instances given of+their joint de- 


liberation. 

1. In Acts vi, 1-6, is a distinct illustration of the joint action of the 
aristocratical and congregational elements of Church life. Inasmuch, 
however, as this instance bears more directly upon the mode of elect- 
ing officers, rather than upon the prerogatives of those in office, it is 
merely needful, in this place, to give the passage a brief notice. A 
cursory glance shows clearly, we think, that the only action of the 
people was that of Jooking out the persons whom they wished to 
serve them in “the daily ministration.” And there is good reason 
for the opinion that the party specially consulted was the disaf- 
fected or Hellenistic section of the Church. Indeed, the whole pro- 
ceeding appears to have been conducted, not in the recognition of 
any inherent popular rights, but in the spirit of conciliation to 
popular prejudices. In the original provision for the ministration, 
the apostles appear to have assumed the entire control of the whole 
matter, without so much as consulting the wishes of the people. 
And when disaffection arose against this apostolic arrangement, the 
secret of the discontent was not a resentment against the undue exer- 
cise of prerogative, but because, in the practical workings of the plan, 
“the widows were neglected.” Again, in making a new arrangement, 
it is plain, from the record, that the apostles gave the directions. 
They determined upon the election, and fixed upon the number and 
qualifications of the persons to be chosen, instructed the people to 
look them out, and required that the persons so nominated should be 
brought before them for their official sanction and appointment. In 
the appointment of deacons in Churches formed according to con- 
gregational polity, no such marked provisions for asserting and rec- 
ognizing the sovereignty of presbyterial watch-care over popular 
action are allowed, but the views of the people “as over and above” 
the elders, is distinctly asserted. 

2. The fifteenth chapter of Acts is celebrated in view of the light it 
is supposed to shed upon the ecclesiastical polity of the New Testa- 
ment. Especially is it claimed by the advocates of congregational 
democracy in support of their idea of Church government. 

It seems that a dispute had arisen among the brethren at Antioch, 
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where Paul was preaching, concerning the relation of the Jewish 
economy to the Gentile Christians. Contrary to the teachings of 
Paul, “certain men which came down from Judea taught the breth- 
ren [and said], Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, 
ye can not be saved.” (v. 1.) After considerable “discussion and 
disputation,” they determined to refer this question to the Church at 
Jerusalem, and accordingly sent Paul and Barnabas thither. It also 
appears that the assembly in Jerusalem, in which a conclusion was 
reached, was composed of the “apostles and elders, wth the whole 
Church,’ and the letter that was sent to the brethren-at Antioch was 
written in the name of “the apostles and elders, and brethren.” (vs. 
22, 23.) It is evident, therefore, that this gathering was composed of 
two distinct parties—the apostles and elders constituting the one 
party and “the brethren,” the “whole Church,” the other. Now, the 
point to be determined is, to which of these parties belonged the right 
of decision upon the subject in dispute. Could the apostles and elders 
legitimately have promulgated their conclusion without the consent of 
the brethren? Were the brethren invested with the prerogative to 
set aside the conclusion of the apostles and elders in case “the say- 
ing” had not “pleased them?”  (v. 22.) 

These questions are fair and pertinent. This very right is now 
claimed as the prerogative of “the brethren” by the Churches formed 
upon the democratic platform, and if that polity is justified by this 
present chapter, it follows that herein must be furnished the evidence 
of their authority ordinarily to set aside, overrule, or change the ad- 
ministration of their overseers. 

(1.) In the first place, we contend that the mere fact of the presence 
and participation of “the brethren” in these deliberations, is not 
proof that the right of decision belongs to the congregation, rather 
than to those “who have the rule” over them. There may have been 
other reasons why the disciples should be called together, than the 
necessity of obtaining their sanction to these proceedings in order to 
give them validity. The question under consideration was one of 
vital importance. It contemplated a line of policy that was to affect 
henceforth all the relations of the Jewish with the Gentile Christians. 
It was also one in regard to which the prejudices of the Jewish mind 
were positive and demonstrative. While, therefore, as a matter of 
abstract right, the apostles and, elders might have considered this 
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matter without consulting the brethren, it is easy to see that, as a 
matter of expediency, it behooved them to conduct their deliberations 
so as to secure to their conclusions the sympathies of the Church 
at large. This point gained, would prevent dissension among them- 
selves, and give to their decisions a moral effect abroad. “All 
things are lawful, but all things are not expedient.” This principle 
is of universal application; and every relation of life abounds with 
illustrations of its practical value. The military commander, the 
judge on the bench, the father in his family, even the despot on 
his throne, is constantly bound to have regard to the condition and 
sentiments of those under his authority, in the exercise of his right 


to rule. 

By looking closely at the account, it is easy to see that the partic- 
ipation of the brethren can be more naturally accounted for upon the 
theory of conciliation to their national prejudices, rather than of defer- 


ence to their sovereign rights. ‘“ And when they were come to Jerusa- 
lem, they were received of the Church, and of the apostles and elders, 
and they declared all things that God had done with them before.” 
(v. 4.) Here evidently is a general statement. Granting that Paul 
and Barnabas related the results of their missionary labors in the 
presence of the entire Church, rather than in the presence of the 
apostles and elders alone, it is evident that this first meeting devel- 
oped a state of feeling of opposition that it was important to consult 
and conciliate. “Bur there rose up certain of the sect of Pharisees 
which believed, saying, That it was needful to circumcise them, and 
to command [them] to keep the law of Moses.” (v. 5.) The advers- 
ative conjunction du¢ clearly implies that Jewish prejudices were 
likely to introduce an element of dissension into the Church at Jeru- 
salem. The apostles and elders, in their private conferences, (Gal. 
ii, 2,) perceiving this, thought it wise to conduct the discussion in the 
presence of the entire congregation. This view is taken by Neander, 
who understands the fourth verse to refer to small and informal gath- 
erings of the leading brethren, rather than to an assembly of the en- 
tire Church. He says: 


“In the private circles, also, in which Paul and Barnabas recounted what God 
had effected by their preaching among the Gentiles, they were received with joyful 
interest. But some who had passed over to Christianity from the Pharisaic 
school, now came forward and declared that it was necessary that the Gentiles 
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should receive circumcision along with the Gospel. . . . As these objections 
gave rise to much altercation, it was thought necessary that the subject should 
be discussed in aconvention of the whole Church.”* 


Again, the opinion that “the brethren” assembled on this occa- 
sion constituted the Church in the literal and formal sense of the 
word, is not required by any of the circumstances narrated. Indeed, 
Neander understands this “convention of the whole Church” to have 
consisted only of “chosen delegates,’+ for the reason that the whole 
Church was far too numerous to allow of all its members meeting for 
consultation. , Mosheimf takes the same view.|| 

It is more agreeable to the wsus loguendi, however, to take the 
term Church in this passage, in its zxformal sense. In this way, from 
time immemorial, have the people declared themselves pleased or dis- 
pleased with the administration of their constituted rulers. In our 
own day it is no uncommon thing for the citizens of a place, as, for 
example, New York or Philadelphia, to assemble in mass meeting to 
express their approbation or disapprobation of the doings of the ad- 
ministration, and then we say that this is the opinion or action of the 
city itself’ Our courts of justice, halls of legislation, are open to 
the multitudes, and the proceedings of the officers may or may not 
“please” the people. But who will contend that these expressions of 
opinion have the weight of official authority, or are actually the utter- 
ance of all the citizens? In ancient times the magistrates held their 
courts in the gates and other thoroughfares of the city, and the people, 
not then as now restrained by rules of parliamentary decorum, not 
unfrequently made demonstrative exhibitions of their opinions of these 
proceedings. Especially did the Jews, from the commencement of 
their history, exert, informally, potent influences upon the administra- 
tion of their rulers. One excuse given by Saul for sparing the life of 
Agag was, “because I feared the people, and obeyed their voice.” (I 
Sam. xv, 24.) The rulers of the Jews on one occasion sought to lay 
hands on Jesus, “but they feared the people.” (Luke xx, 19. Comp. 

*“ Planting and Training of the Church,” p. 77. + Planting and Training,” p. 78. 

¢ “First Three Cent.,” Century I, sec. 37, No. 3. 

|| This theory of “chosen delegates” is open to serious objections. In the first place it 
is arbitrary. There is nowhere given an intimation of an analogous proceeding. It is un- 
necessary. The Church already had her constituted rulers, to whose office belonged the 
right of consultation on such subjects. It is improbable. The difficulties and dangers 


attending the gathering of the entire Church in order to appoint delegates would be quite 
as serious, as if they had assembled in their own organic capacity. 
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also Jer. xxvi, 8, 10, 16, 17.) The people participated in accomplish- 
ing the crucifixion of Christ. Yea, they prevailed over the scruples 
of Pilate, insomuch that Peter charged the guilt of, his death upon 
them, (Acts ii, 23; iii, 13, 17 ;) but assuredly none will now pretend 
that the right of ultimate decision belonged to the multitude, and not 
exclusively to the Roman Governor! 

Besides, if it be urged that “the whole Church” on this occasion 
was the entire body, in a congregational and sovereign capacity, an- 
other consequence follows, which even the most strenuous advocates 
of democratic Church polity hesitate to allow. All the women must 
have been there. Their right to vote must be acknowledged in that 
case, for they were part of the whole Church in this sense ; in democratic 
Church organizations, at the present day, their right to vote is ad- 
mitted. We regard the position and influence of woman in the Church 
as of the highest value, yet we deem it no disparagement to her worth, 
to say that, in our judgment, neither the usages of those times nor 
the circumstances of the case, warrant us in supposing that she par- 
ticipated in these deliberations, least of all that her formal consent 
was needed to give validity to the views of the apostles and elders. 
Such, however, must have been the case, if this narrative furnishes 
evidence that the right of decision belongs to the congregation of be- 
lievers, rather than to its proper officers and rulers. On the other 
hand, if it be acknowledged that women did not form a part of this 
assembly, then, evidently, the phrase “whole Church,” must be taken 
in a modified sense, as designating either a representative organization 
or an informal gathering. 

If it be said that the “brethren,” “the whole Church,” constituted 
a formal part of the deliberative organization, because the phrase “all 
the multitude kept silence” (v. 12), implies that they had previously 
taken part in the proceedings, there are at hand two answers, either 
of which satisfactorily meets the difficulty. In the first place, it should 
be borne in mind that this gathering partook of the character of all 
assemblies in those times. Public meetings were not then, as now, 
restrained by parliamentary rules. It was usual for the people to en- 
gage, one with another, in frequent, and even loud-toned, conversation, 
while the officers of a tribunal, or members of a court, were discussing a 
measure, and even while an orator of distinction was addressing them 
directly. Thus, when the chief captain “demanded who he [Paul] 
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was, and what he had done,” “some cried one thing, some another, 
among the multitude.” “And when he had given him license, Paul 
stood on the stairs, and beckoned with the hand unto the people, and 
when there was made a great silence, he spake unto them in the He- 
brew tongue. And when they heard that he spake in the Hebrew 
tongue, they kept the mor silence.” (Acts xxi, 34, 40; xxii, 2. Comp. 
xxi, 32.) Or, in the second place, it is by no means evident that “the 
multitude” spoken of was the promiscuous assembly at all. It is ad- 
missible to apply the term to the official gathering of the apostles and 
elders. The -word “multitude” does not necessarily imply a vast 
congregation, nor yet the common people; it is elsewhere in the New 
Testament specifically employed to designate a select and official body 
of individuals. Matthew (xxvii, 4, 7) informs us that the company 
that went with Judas to seize Jesus at midnight, consisted of “a great 
multitude.” Mark says the same (xiv, 4, 3), likewise Luke (xxii, 47), 
but John (xxviii, 3) declares that this “ multitude” was composed of a 
“band and officers from the chief priests.” The reference here is to 
a “band” of Levites that watched the temple, who had a priest of 
high standing for their captain.* (Comp. Luke xxxii, 4, 52; Acts iv, 
I1; v, 24; John xviii, 12.) In like manner, Luke, in speaking of the 
Sanhedrim, says “the whole multitude of them arose, and led him 
unto Pilate” (xxiii, 1). So, also, there appears nothing in the record 
to forbid the supposition that the “ disputing” and the keeping silence 
by “the multitude” (v. 12) refer specially to the assembly of the 
apostles and elders. Even if the apostles were already of one mind, 
there is no ground for thinking that the elders were possessed of in- 
stantaneous, unanimous, and inspired convictions upon the subject 
before them. : 

(2.) But, passing these negative proofs, we affirm, in the next place, 
that the narrative itself furnishes evidence that the participation of 
the brethren was not of an authoritative and ultimate character. 
Rather, it shows upon its face that the right of decision pertained to 
“the apostles and elders.” The Church at Antioch appealed not to 
“the brethren,” “the whole Church,” at Jerusalem, but especially 
“unto the apostles and elders about this question.” (v. 3.) “The 
apostles and elders came together for to consider of this matter.” (v. 
6.) Nowhere is the same official prominence assigned to the gather- 


* Hahn’s Archeology, sec, 269. 
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ing of the rest of the Church. At this stage of the account there 
is not an intimation of the presence of the brethren. No allusion 
to them occurs till we get to the twenty-second verse, and here the 
reference to them is clearly incidental and subordinate. In the fol- 
lowing chapter (v. 4), the conclusion reached is spoken of as “the 
decrees” “that were ordained of the apostles and elders ;’ and in 
chap. xxi, 25, these proceedings are declared expressly to have been 
presbyterial and not congregational. “As touching the Gentiles 
which believe, we have written [and] concluded that they observe 
no such thing ;” verse 12 shows that the parties speaking here were 
“James and all the elders.” , 

The theory of congregational sovereignty does not assign such a 
prominent position to the deliberation of its officers, and such a sub- 
ordinate one to the doings of the “whole Church,” as would harmo- 
nize with this inspired account of the proceedings of “the apostles 
and elders, and brethren,” of the Church at Jerusalem. 

(3.) In the next place, it is evident that some matters were deter- 
mined upon by the apostles and elders, without any consultation 
whatever with the whole Church. Paul communicated privately to 
them of reputation (Gal. ii, 2). And in these “private conferences” 
it was concluded not to compel Titus to be circumcised, and also 
agreed upon to give Paul and Barnabas “the right-hand of fellow- 
ship ; that we [should go] unto the heathen.” (v. 9.) There is no 
reason for supposing that these conferences were composed of an in- 
formal gathering of the apostles merely. The elders, doubtless, were 
present, and in one of these gatherings of “the apostles and elders” 
Paul first related the history of his labors in Antioch; and “certain 
of the sect of the Pharisees,” who insisted that the Gentiles must be 
circumcised, may have been of the number of the elders. This view is 
rendered highly probable, if not certaznly correct, from the statement 
of Paul, that prior to any public discussion in presence of “the whole 
Church” “he communicated privately to them of reputation.” 

The expressions of Paul concerning the persons present in these 
more private conferences, may indicate, to some minds, that they 
possessed no official importance in his estimation. He says James, 
Cephas, and John “seemed to be pillars.” (v. 9.) He does not, how- 
ever, surely intend to imply a doubt as to their official authority, but 


only to indicate the impression he received as to their superior influence 
VoL. IV.—4 
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in the councils of their brother apostles and associated elders. More 
emphatically he speaks in verse 6: “But of those who seemed to be 
something, (whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me: God 
accepteth no man’s person ;) for they who seemed [to be somewhat] in 
conference added nothing to me.” But the simple meaning of the 
apostle here is that, though they were themselves apostles, they im- 
posed no burdens or commands on him; not even compelling Titus 
to be circumcised, but, “contrariwise,” they discovered the grace of 
God in him and recognized his apostolic character. Besides, those 
who say that,the phrase “seemed to be somewhat” implies that this 
conference was not authoritative, prove too much, for truly the apos- 
tles were what they seemed—the apostles of Christ, the ministers of 
God, the rulers of the Church. 

(4.) Still further: A critical examination of the phraseology by 
which this proceeding is characterized, affords conclusive evidence 
that the conclusion of the apostles and elders had the force of 
ultimate law. 

In Acts xvi, 4, we read that Paul and Barnabas, “as they went 
through the cities, delivered them the decrees for to keep that were 
ordained of the apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem ;” and, 
in Acts xxi, 25, the elders say, “we have concluded that they observe 
no such thing.” 

The words “ordained” and “concluded” are only different render- 
ings of the same Greek word, zpw (krino), “to judge.” It occurs in the 
New Testament about one hundred and twenty-three times. Of these 
it is frequently used to express the proceedings before a civil tribunal 
and its decisions ;* about five times to indicate the sentence of the 
Divine law against transgression ;| about fifteen times to designate 
the deliberations of the last grand assize,$ and most generally to set 
forth positive decisions of the mind concerning men and things. In 
this sense it refers to the providential purposes of the Divine mind.|| 
The cognate noun zpias (krists) occurs in the New Testament forty- 
* Matt. v, 40: “If any swe thee at the law.” John vii, 51: “Doth our law judge 
[any] man?” xviii, 31: ‘“ Fedge him according to your law,” et ai. 

t John iii, 17,18: “God sent not his Son into the world 40 condemn the world.” “He 
that believeth not is condemned already,” et al. 

} Acts xvii, 31: “He hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world.” Rev. xx, 12, 
13: “The dead were judged,” “they were judged every man according to his works,” e¢ a/. 


| Luke xix, 22: “Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee.” Acts vii, 7: “The 
nation to whom they shall be in bondage will I judge, said God,” e¢ al. 
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eight times. Of these it is translated twice by condemnation, twice 
by accusation, three times by damnation, and forty-one times by judg- 
ment. Not once is it rendered advice or recommendation, or by any 
term implying a deference of opinion to some superior power. 

It is not at all necessary to our present argument to insist, that in 
the passages before us the term £rizo has a judicial signification, for, 
even if they have reference merely to the positive convictions of the 
parties mentioned, the point still to be observed is that these convic- 
tions are said to be those of “the apostles and elders.” But if we 
associate the terms “ ordained,” “concluded,” with the other word em- 
ployed in the sixteenth chapter, we think that nothing short of special 
pleading can dissipate the conclusion, that these convictions of the 
apostles and elders were not dependent upon the consent of the breth- 
ren for validity or force. These exercises of judgment were not only 
“ordained” or “concluded” “by the apostles and elders,” but are 
declared to have been their “decrees.” The import of this word must 
be considered in order to gain a right understanding of the word 
krino. They shed light upon each other. What, then, is the mean- 
ing of the word rendered “decrees?” Will it admit of the idea of 
recommendation—advice? or does it ordinarily imply the expres- 
sion of authority and power? The Greek term is dyna (dogma), 
and is rendered by Robinson “a decree, edict, or ordinance.” It occurs 
in the New Testament five times; and the other instances will suffi- 
ciently indicate its proper meaning. In Luke ii, I, we read that 
“there went out a decree from Czsar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed,” and in Acts xvii, 7, of persons who “do contrary to 
the decrees of Cesar.” Here evidently the term indicates the pro- 
mulgation of imperial authority. In two other passages it is ren- 
dered “ordinances.” Eph. ii, 15: “Having abolished in the flesh 
the enmity [even] the law of commandments [contained] in ordi- 
nances.” Col. ii, 14: “Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances.” 
Here the reference in each case is to the authoritative and divinely 
appointed ritual of the Mosaic economy. Why, then, should not the 
word be allowed its ordinary signification in the passage under con- 
sideration? If it read “the decrees which were ordained by the 
brethren,’ would not the advocates of congregational sovereignty 
claim it as a demonstrative proof, that the power of ultimate author- 
ity belonged to the people, and not to their rulers? 
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52 
Mosheim, in reviewing the proceedings related in this chapter, 
gives his decided opinion in favor of the view we advocate: 

“The point in dispute was not resolved in this assembly by the number of 
votes, as was the custom in councils, but was determined solely by the judgmeat 
of the apostles. Had the suffrage been taken, it was possible that of the two 
opinions the wrong one might have prevailed.” Again: “It is clearly manifest, from 
the statement of St. Luke, (Acts xv, 2,) that the persons referred to as judges on 
this occasion were solely the apostles and the elders.” . . . “The apostles 
and presbyters, it is true, when they went about to investigate and determine the 
question by which the Church at Antioch was divided, convoked an assembly of 
the people; but,their doing so was a matter of discretion, not of necessity.” . 

“In the next place, and which is to me an objection of still greater force, the apos- 
tles must, if this position be adopted, be considered merely in the light of referees 
or abitrators, elected at the will of the contending parties for the settling of their 
dispute; whereas they had been constituted judges of all controversies like this, 


respecting religion by Divine appointment.” * 


(5.) Again: If this narrative affords any support to the theory of 
congregational sovereignty, it is positively fatal to the same extent to 
the germain doctrine of Church independency. “The decrees that 
were ordained” were delivered not only to the Church at Antioch— 
the Church asking an opinion—but also to other Churches, that had 
taken no action in bringing this question to an issue. They were 
binding not merely upon the brethren connected respectively with 
the Churches in Jerusalem and Antioch, but upon all the Churches, 
whether Jewish or Gentile. But whence the authority of these 
decrees? Was it in the superior prerogative of the brethren in the 
Church at Jerusalem, or was it chiefly in the action of the apostles, 
who sustained the relation to all the Churches of general superin- 
tendents? Dr. Carson asserts that the decision of the Church at 
Jerusalem was obligatory, not only on the Church of Antioch, which 
had ‘appealed, “dat upon all the Churches of the world.’+ Tf, however, 
the authority of this action lay in the sovereignty of the congrega- 
tion of brethren, then the brethren of the Jerusalem Church sustained 
a relation of control over the sister Churches that can not be rec- 
onciled with the docrine of Church independency. 

It is true, he adds that “no body of men can plead this as a 
precedent to determine matters of religion for others, who can not 
preface their decree with, ‘It seemed good unto us and to the Holy 


*“ First Three Cent.,” Century I, sec. 56, No. 1. 
+ “Reason for Separating from the Synod of Ulster,” chap. iii. 
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Ghost.” But it is to be observed that the plea of independency is, 
that it never seems good “to the Holy Ghost” that one congregation 
of Christians should have the power to ordain decrees that should be 
obligatory upon other congregations. And surely there is no reason 
for supposing that “the whole Church” in this instance came together 
under a previous expectation of special illumination on this subject. 

With equal propriety, also, may we add that no single congrega- 
tion of Christians can plead this as a precedent “to determine mat- 
ters” for any of their own members, “who can not preface” their 
action with a similar utterance. 

(6.) Finally, the opinion that this narrative proves the doctrine of 
congregational sovereignty, elevates the authority of the congrega- 
tion over that of the apostles or elders. Whether by reason of their 
inspiration or any other fact, the apostles were confessedly the rulers 
in this assembly, they were in no sense dependent upon the con- 
sent of the congregation in order to give validity to their decisions. 
This the advocates of congregationalism are compelled to admit. 
“The apostles had the power without the elders and without the 
Church.”* Their decision is “distinctly recognized, not as the decrees 
of the Church at Jerusalem, but of the apostles and elders which 
were at Jerusalem.” And the association of the Church with them- 
selves in the letter to the brethren at Antioch, is thus explained: 
“That was a wise precaution ; for as Paul and Barnabas were known 
to be bitter opponents of the Judaizing teachers, these men might say, 
in the absence of such witnesses, that they had perverted and mis- 
represented the decision of the apostles and elders.”{ According to 
this view, the action of the Church was not sovereign, but merely 
attestant and concurrent. 

Dr. Davidson likewise refrains from claiming this account as an 
argument for popular sovereignty. He says, “ The precise part taken 
by the elders and people is of little moment. It is of no impor- 
tance whether they were active or passive. . The decision emanated, 
virtually and really, from inspired men.” || 


* “Theodosia,” Vol. II, pp. 83, 84. 

t“ Theodosia,” Vol. II, pp. 83, 84. The author agrees with Dr. Dagg as to the pro- 
priety of recognizing this work in his discussion. Though fictitious as to the characters it 
introduces, it nevertheless is accepted by Baptists as among the ablest treatises on church 
government and ordinances. 

tIbid., p. 82. ||‘Ece. Pol.,” p. 259. 
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3. The special instances of discipline recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, corroborate this view of congregational subordination to Pres- 
byterial authority, 1 Cor. v, 3-5: “For I verily, as absent in body, 
but present in spirit, have judged already (as though I were present, 
concerning him that hath done this deed in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together) to deliver such an one 
unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 

Whatever may be the import of this delivering unto Satan,* the 
passage itself shows that the act was determined upon, and con- 
summated by the apostle alone. He decides on the merits of the 
case, and does not suspend his action upon the consent of the 
Church at Corinth. His direction that the brethren be “gathered 
together” does not contemplate their official participation in con- 
summating the sentence. They are convened to be witnesses of 
the scene. They needed to be impressed with the enormity of 
the crime, the guilt of their laxity concerning it, and also in some 
expressive way to declare their acquiescence in the authority of the 
apostle. This latter reason is specially assigned by Paul for his par- 
ticular directions to them in the matter; he did not need to have 
them “gathered together” in order to give judicial effect to his de- 
cision; but, “to this end also I write, that I might know the proof 
of you—whether ye be obedient in all things.” (2 Cor. ii, 9.) Dr. 
Gill thus comments on the phrase, “When ye are gathered to- 
gether :” “As a Church, in a public manner, in one place; not to do 
this business, for this was afostolical: but to be witness of the won- 
derful operation, to acknowledge the justice of God in it, and that 
they might fear and take warning by it.” 

Bengel says, “ Zo deliver—this was the prerogative of the apostle, 
and not of the Corinthians.” Dr. Hodge comments thus: “ Paul says, 
‘I have determined to deliver this man unto Satan,’ All the rest is sub- 
ordinate and circumstantial. ‘Have judged already, that is, ‘without 
waiting for your decision in the matter, or until I can be personally 
present with you.’ ‘When ye are gathered together, and my spirit. 
The Church was to be convened and Paul spiritually present. The 
sentence was not to be passed or executed in secret, but openly. It 

*“Jahn’s Archeology,” III, sec. 255. 
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was to have the solemnity of a judicial proceeding, and therefore the 
people were convened, though they were merely spectators.” 

The case was altogether extraordinary. It did not admit of de- 
liberation. The direction of the apostle was peremptory. Besides, it 
may be fairly questioned whether this delivery unto Satan is to be 
regarded as a kind of punishment that came within the range of ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical censures. It is generally supposed to have con- 
sisted of some kind of physical ailment ; and this, neither the congre- 
gation nor its officers have the right to determine upon, nor the power 
to inflict. 

The language of Paul, however, alluding to this case, as recorded 
in 2 Cor. ii, 6-8, is regarded as contemplating some official action on 
the part of the Church, alike in inflicting and in removing his afflic- 
tion. “Sufficient to such a man is the punishment which [was in- 
flicted] of many. So that contrariwise ye [ought] rather to forgive 
fhim] and comfort [him], lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed 
up with overmuch sorrow. Wherefore, I beseech you, that ye would 
so confirm [your] love toward him.” Without attempting an elaborate 
criticism of this passage, we submit that it does not necessarily imply 
that a popular vote was needed, either to give validity to his punish- 
ment or its removal. It is easy to see how the Corinthians (the many) 
would evince their obedience to the injunction of the apostle by stu- 
diously avoiding all intercourse with the offender. Thus he was made 
to feel the severity of his condition, and they had an opportunity of 
proving their regard for the apostle. But now that he gave signs of 
repentance, the apostle directs that in any way and every way they 
would show him signs of their forgiveness, and convince him of their 
love. And if by some formal act or vote they had declared him ex- 
cluded, or in like manner pronounced him restored, such action would 
not be necessary to give validity to Paul’s directions, but rather to 
evince their obedience to his authority. In this way popular bodies 
in civil matters often declare their conformity to the authoritative 
requirements of their rulers. 

In regard to Hymenas and Alexander, beyond question, the apos- 
tle contemplates no agency on the part of the congregation. His 
action was wholly personal: “Whom I have delivered unto Satan, that 
they may not learn to blaspheme.” (1 Tim. i, 20.) 

These instances are practical illustrations of the New Testament 
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order of Church government. There is no intimation that the bind- 
ing and loosing intrusted to the Church was dependent upon a popu- 
lar vote for validity and efficacy. In each of these cases the necessary 
act was consummated by the apostles, or by the apostles and elders 
conjointly. What they did was by virtue of their authority as parties 
included in the language of Christ, and, as such, it was ratified in 
heaven, whether the entire congregation of believers acquiesced or not. 

To the above style of reasoning it is sometimes objected that, in- 
asmuch as the apostles were the inspired overseers of the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom, they had special prerogatives. But allowing the 
plea its full force, it does not follow, that, in the absence of apostolic 
supervision, Christ intended that the whole responsibility of Church 
life should devolve on the self-asserting and self-directing energies of 
isolated congregational action. What proof is there that, on the ces- 
sation of the apostolic ministry, it was intended that the popular 
assembly was to be intrusted with sovereignty over those who were 
still to continue in the Church as its overseers? Rather, the presump- 
tion would be—and with this the entire tenor of the New Testament 
accords—that to the elders would be committed those functions of 
oversight and government, after the apostles had passed away, which 
they had exercised in common with the apostles while they together 
shared in the responsibilities of supervising the interests of the 
Church. Surely the position of these elders must have been strik- 
ingly anomalous if, after having shared with the apostles during their 
life-time in the government of the Church, they afterward sank into 
that condition of subordination to the popular will, which modern 
congregational theories assign the pastor of the flock. And yet the 
exigencies of these extreme democratic notions render this unseemly 
disparagement of the pastoral office necessary, while its advocates 
cherish the illusion that the theory itself is supported by the clearest 
warrant of Holy Writ. 
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IV—INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE AUTHENTICITY 
OF THE GOSPELS. 


The Four Gospels. Translated from the Greek, with Preliminary Dissertations 
and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By GEORGE CAMPBELL, D. D., F.R.S., 
Edinburgh, Principal of the Mariscal College, Aberdeen. 


Nature and the Supernatural, as together Constituting the One System of God. 
By HORACE BUSHNELL. $ 


Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By ANDREWS NORTON. 
The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gospels. By W.H. Furness. 
Fesus. By W. H. FuRNEsS. 


HE object of this paper is to maintain the authenticity of the 
Gospels on the grounds of internal evidence. It is necessary, 
first of all, to mark out the limits of the inquiry. 

We do not undertake to say that the Gospels are free from all the 
imperfections and mistakes that belong to other historical composi- 
tions. Nor are we under any obligation, as a defender of the faith, to 
affirm such a proposition. The apologist is bound to maintain that 
Christianity has a firm historical basis ; that the Gospels are trust- 
worthy documents ; but he is not bound to assert that their authors 
were lifted above the possibility of mistake or error by some super- 
natural agency. To assert the historic truth of the Gospels is one 
thing ; to assert their literal inspiration is quite another. We refuse 
in the outset to be loaded with the literal inspiration theory. To state 
our proposition as thus limited: To show on the grounds of internal 
evidence that, in all the essential features of their work, the Evan- 
gelists told the simple truth. 

Within our limits we can not undertake to canvass all the grounds 
of argument, much less to canvass them exhaustively, but we shall be 
able to examine somewhat carefully some of the more important. 
The arguments will be presented under appropriate headings. We 
shall begin with the garb in which the Evangelists clothed their 
thoughts. 
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I. THE LANGUAGE AND STYLE IN WHICH THE GOSPELS ARE 
WRITTEN. 

This branch of the inquiry could be dismissed by saying they are 
written in Hebrew-Greek, the literary language of the Jews in the 
first century, but so summary a dismissal would leave the strength of 
the argument undeveloped. 

In the earliest historic times there were several dialects of the 
Greek language, as the Attic, the Doric, the Ionic, etc. Several 
causes conspired to secure the predominance of the Attic. This be- 
came, and for a time continued, ¢#e literary language of the Greeks. 
With the exception of the Epic poetry, it contains the noblest crea- 
tions of the Grecian genius. But the convulsions produced by the 
great Macedonians, Philip and Alexander, were not without effect 
upon the language of the Grecian states. Two new forms of speech 
were produced. The first was the common Greek, xowy dtdiextos, 
which became and continued for many centuries the literary language 
of the Greeks. This new formation was a fusion of all the prominent 
dialects, but its basis was the Attic. It was the medium in which 
Plutarch, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and Aristotle conveyed their 
thoughts. It was carried to the verge, and even beyond the verge, of 
Alexander’s conquests. At the opening of our era, it was the 
book language of Western Asia, Egypt, and South-Eastern Europe. 
Within these limits, whatever the spoken language of a people might 
be, the xow deddextog was the language of culture and literature. And 
in the west of Europe it was well known. Even many of the Romans 
spoke and wrote Greek as fluently as they did their own Latin. The 
second new linguistic formation was a popular or oral Greek. It dif- 
fered from the literary Greek, as spoken languages usually differ from 
written. Besides this, the Macedonian was the leading dialect in its 
formation. 

The Jews, as well as all other peoples who came in contact with 
the Greeks, were profoundly influenced by them, and especially the 
Jews of the Dispersion, who were almost wholly removed from the 
sphere of Palistinian forces. Attached as he was to his own Hebrew, 
the language of his venerated Scriptures, the Jew could not resist the 
influence of the seductive Greek ; besides, the conditions of his life 
left him no choice. He adopted the Greek’s customs, modes of 
thought, etc., and, as a medium of correspondence and literature, his 
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language. The Jews of,the Dispersion, who were converted to Chris- 
tianity, were expressly called Grecians.* But the Jews of Syria and 
Egypt learned their Greek from oral intercourse with Greeks, and not 
from books; hence it was the popular Greek, and not the xzow7 diddexros. 
Some of the greater Hebrew writers, as Philo and Josephus, wrote 
the common Greek nearly pure ; but the great mass of their country- 
trymen wrote the oral dialect. We should expect to find that the 
New Testament would be written in this idiom, since it would then 
reach not only the Jews, but all the reading people of the East. 
This is the fact; the New Testament, as well as the Septuagint, and 
some of the apocryphal writings, are in the oral Greek dialect. 

But this oral Greek, because the literary language of the Jewish 
nation, was modified by the infusion of some foreign elements. The 
Jew was an Oriental, and the cast of his mind gave a perceptible 
coloring to his Greek writings. More than this, his ancestral lan- 
guage, the Hebrew, which he never spoke after the return from Baby- 
lon, and the Syro-Chaldaic or Hebrew-Aramaic, which had taken its 
place, very naturally tinged the whole structure of his written com- 
position. Hence, the New Testament, as well as the cognate litera- 
ture, has a considerable Hebrew-Aramaic alloy. Winer says the Jews 
“not only imparted to their Greek style the general complexion of 
their mother tongue, which consists in vividness and circumstan- 
tiality, as well as uniformity of expression, but also introduced par- 
ticular Jewish forms of expression. Yet both these peculiarities are 
more apparent,” he continues, “in their translations directly from the 
Hebrew than in their original compositions in Greek.” Scaliger 
proposed that the language resulting from this fusion of elements 
should be called the Hellenistic Idiom. Many excellent scholars 
have approved this suggestion, though some have dissented. It has 
also been called the Jewish-Greek and the Hebrew-Greek. 

Now, the fact that the Gospels are written in the Hebrew-Greek 
has an important bearing upon their genuineness and authenticity. 
It shows that their authors were Hebrews, and the fellow-countrymen 
of Jesus, and, therefore, probably acquainte1 with the scenes of his 
life and the peculiarities of his people. But the argument may be 
pushed much further. Passing from the idiom of the Gospels to their 
style, we see at once that this is precisely what we should expect in 


* Acts vi, 1. +t New Testament Grammar, English Edition, p. 27. 
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documents coming from the circle of the first disciples. Not only is 
the purity and elegance of the learned Jews, as Philo and Josephus, 
wanting, but the composition is more or less fragmentary, evincing 
none of the skill of the literary artist. We can not do better than 


quote a brief paragraph from Norton: 


“Thus, as I conceive, it is to the circumstances under which the Gospels were 
written, and which led to their composition, that we owe, in part, their imperfect 
and fragmentary character; but this is due in great part, also, to the want of skill 
in the Evangelists as literary artists. In regard to the criticism of the Gospels, it 
is constantly to be kept in mind that this want of literary skill in their authors 
appears not merely in the construction of their histories, but equally in their use 
of language. Their vocabulary was very limited, and hence the action of their 
minds was constrained. They had no command and choice of expression, and, 
at the same time, were called upon to communicate ideas, sentiments, and modes 
of thought, with which the generality of their contemporaries had been wholly 
unacquainted. The difficulty they found in writing caused them to narrate 
briefly and imperfectly, omitting connecting thoughts and explanatory circum- 
stances, and their want of familiarity with the use of language, not unfrequently 
led them to employ forms of speech which were evidently not the precise logical 
expression of the meaning intended.”* 


Such facts as these are wholly inconsistent with the theory of 
verbal inspiration—the theory that says the very words of the Evan- 
gelists were suggested to them by a superior power, regardless of 
their previous culture, but they are entirely consistent with the char- 
acter and circumstances universally attributed to the authors of the 
Gospels. The received account of these men represents them as pos- 
sessing but common abilities, as destitute of scholastic culture, as 
having no other literary qualifications for writing the history of their 
Lord than the power to write down, in a simple though vivid manner, 
what they saw and heard. The style of the Gospels admirably har- 
monizes with this view. Perhaps the argument has never been better 
stated than by Dr. Campbell: “The writings of the New Testament 
carry in their very expression and idiom an intrinsic and irresistible 
evidence of their authenticity. They are such as in respect of style 
could not have been written but by Jews, and hardly even by Jews 
superior in rank and education to those whose name they bear.” He 
also insists that the argument is strengthened by the fact that, under 
their homely garb, we find “the most exalted sentiments,” “the purest 
morality,” and “the sublimest doctrine.” ¢ 


* “Internal Evidences,” pp. 110, 111. 1“ Preliminary Dissertation, the First,” sec. 11. 
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It may be contended that this argument goes but a little way 
toward proving the authenticity of the Gospels. We do not stop to 
inquire how far it goes, but we insist that the facts upon which it is 
based are thoroughly consistent with the hypothesis that the Gospels 
came out of the circle of Christ’s personal disciples. Had the Gos- 
pel been written in pure and elegant Greek, that fact would have 
stood an almost insurmountable barrier in the way of our farther 
progress ; but since their character supports the received hypothesis 
as to their origin, the way is prepared for a closer inquiry. 


II. GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND LocaL CoLorIna. 


Dr. M’Cosh bases an argument for the historic character of the 
Book of Acts upon its accordance with geography. He says maps 
of the travels of St. Paul have been constructed in strict accordance 
with the geography of the countries, and also with the narrative of 
Luke, and the occasional allusions in St. Paul’s epistles. Taking 
Conybeare and Howson’s “St. Paul” as a guide-book, we can “follow 
the apostle from city to city, from country to country, over land-and 
sea, from the time he enters on his first missionary tour at Antioch, 
in A. D. 48, till he arrives as a prisoner in Rome, in A. D. 61.” No 
man of intelligence and candor will think of denying these state- 
ments. The fact is, the geography of Paul’s travels, as given in the 
Acts, is much less doubtful than that of the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand, as given in the Azadasis. When we reflect that myths and 
legends set geography at defiance, these facts at once lift Luke’s nar- 
rative out of the realm of fable. Says Dr. M’Cosh: “Scholars have 
given us geographies according to Homer, geographies according to 
the tale of the Argonautic expedition; but they do not attempt to 
make these agree with the position of sea and land.” “He would 
be a bold man,” he says again, “who should attempt to sketch the ge- 
ography of the travels of Hiawatha.”* 

The author of this argument intimates that a similar one for the 
authenticity of the Gospels may be constructed from the materials 
found in them. He says: “Every place visited by our Lord in his 
tours can be pointed out.” So far as we know, no one has attempted 
to elaborate this argument ; nor shall we attempt more than to sketch 


its outlines. 
* “Christianity and Positivism.” 
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We shall not follow upon Jesus’ footsteps to identify the various 
scenes of his activity, but assuredly the fact that it can be done after 
the decay and havoc of eighteen centuries, warrants the inference that 
the Gospels are no legendary or mythic creations. The greater di- 
visions of Palestine stand out in their true geographical relations ; 
while the mountain, the valley, the plain, and the sea, as the tourist 
still finds them, diversify the landscape. Here is the ancient Gadara, 
“the coufitry of the Gadarenes,” with its tombs; there Capernaum, 
“which is upon the sea-coast, in the borders of Zebulon and Neph- 
thalim.” Here is Sychar, the Sechem of the Old Testament, “near to 
the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph,” with Jacob’s 
well hard by ; there is Jericho, with its thief-infested thoroughfares. 

Descending to the minutize of provincial character, thought, and 
custom, we find the same fidelity; each district and locality has its 
own unmistakable characteristics. These are not sketched in form ; 
the biographers of Jesus do not, as modern biographers are wont to 
do, formally describe the theater of their hero’s life ; but in way-side 
remarks and incidental descriptions the antiquarian finds all the ma- 
terial that he needs to enable him to identify the scenes of our 
Lord’s labors. The Gospels reflect existing intellectual and religious 
states. The moment that we step from the shore of Genesareth or 
the valleys of Galilee to Samaria, much more to Jerusalem, the scene 
changes. Not only so, in the streets of the metropolis, we breathe a 
new intellectual and moral atmosphere. If the historian had not in- 
formed us of the intervening journey, the changed tone of society and 
even of Christ’s discourses, would apprise us of the fact. Instead of 
the simplicity, accessibility and openness to truth, that characterized 
the peasant and the fisherman, we find the austerity, the self-right- 
eousness, the indurated pedantry of the scribe. 

If we had no means of testing the accuracy of the Evangelists, 
still their manner of handling this class of topics would go far toward 
proving their trustworthiness. But when we test their work by the 
abundant materials of comparison in our possession, it becomes indis- 
putable that they had an intimate knowledge of the-scenes of Christ’s 
life, and of the several societies in which he mingled. Their accuracy 
is not the accuracy of the man who has “crammed” that he may 
write faithfully—such a one would continually parade his knowledge— 
but it is the accuracy of those who are to the manner born. No 
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thoughtful, candid man can walk along the paths that the Evangelists 
lead him without feeling that he is treading the hard road of reality, 
and not walking among the cloud-banks of a mythic region. 

How far these considerations go toward establishing the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels, may be a matter of controversy. All will at 
least concede this much: they completely harmonize with the re- 
ceived account of the authorship of the Gospels ; they exhibit many 
marks of intrinsic truth ; and they throw upon the track of our future 
inquiries the light of a very decided probability. 


III. THe Honesty AND Srmp.icity, SOBRIETY AND NATURAL- 
NESS OF THE GOSPELS. 

The simplicity and apparent truthfulness of the Gospels have 
been remarked upon by all classes of writers, and they have com- 
manded general admiration. Some of the abler skeptical writers have 
confessed their inability to explain how documents bearing these seals 
of truth can be untrustworthy. Rousseau saw in the Gospel things 
that he regarded “incredible,” “repugnant to reason, and which it is 
impossible for a sensible man to conceive and to admit.” Yet even 
Rousseau wrote: “The Jewish writers were incapable of the diction, 
and strangers to the morality contained in the Gospel. The marks 
of its truth are so striking and inimitable that the inventor would be 
a more astonishing character than the hero.”* 

The very captions of the evangelical narratives arrest the atten- 
tion. In the oldest manuscripts, these are the “Gospel according to 
Matthew,” “according to Luke,” etc. Rénan calls them “impersonal 
compositions,” and says a proper name written at the head of such 
works does not mean much. Taken in connection with the historical 
evidence, they certainly mean that the oldest tradition of the Church 
imputed them to the authors whose names they bear. But we refer 
to the subject here for another purpose. If the Gospels are not 
genuine, if they are the work of some unknown authors, why did not 
their real authors, or those who were interested in the forgery, claim 
for them a higher authority? John’s is indeed a foremost name, but 
Matthew was obscure in the apostolic college, while Luke and Mark 
were not personal disciples of the Lord at all. Hence it has been 
often asked, why not a Gospel by Peter? why not one by the greater 

* Complete Works, Vol. XXXVI, p. 39. 
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James? Upon the hypothesis that the Gospels are spurious, no reply 
can be returned to these questions. 

Intrinsic marks of truth are found at every step. Principal Camp- 
bell has stated the argument in its full strength. In the first of the 
following extracts he is speaking of the Scriptures as a whole: 


“There is another species of simplicity, besides the simplicity of structure and 
the simplicity of sentiment above mentioned, for which, beyond all the composi- 
tions I know in any language, Scripture history is remarkable. This may be called 
simplicity of design. The subject of the narrative so engrosses the attention of 
the writer that he,is himself as nobody, and is quite forgotten by the reader, who 
is never led by the tenor of the narrative so much as to think of him. He intro- 
duces nothing as from himself. We have no opinions of his, no remarks, conject- 
ures, doubts, inferences—no reasonings about the causes or the effects of what 
is related. He never interrupts his reader with the display of either his talents 
or his passions. He makes no digressions; he draws no characters; he gives us 
only the naked facts, from which we are left to collect the character. The utmost 
he does in characterizing, and that but seldom, is comprised in a very few words. 
And what is thus said is not produced as his opinion, either of the person or of 
the thing, but as the known verdict of the time, or perhaps as the decision of the 
Spirit. No attempt to shine, by means of the expression, composition, or senti- 
ments. Plainness of language is always preferred, because the most natural, the 
most obvious,and the best adapted to all capacities. Though in style by no 
means slovenly, yet, in little points, as about those grammatical accuracies which 
do not affect the sense and perspicuity of the sentence, rather careless than 
curious.” * 


In the second he is dealing with the Gospels only: 


“The historians with whom we are here concerned do, in their own character, 
neither explain nor command, promise nor threaten, commend nor blame, but pre- 
serve one even tenor in exhibiting the facts entirely unembellished, reporting, in 
singleness of heart, both what was said and what was done by their Master, 
likewise what was said and what was done to him, by either friends or enemies. 
Not a syllable of encomium on the former or of invective against the latter. As 
to their Lord himself, they appear to regard his character as infinitely superior to 
any ptaise they could bestow. And as to his persecutors they mingle no gall in 
what they write concerning them; they do not desire to aggravate their guilt, in 
the judgment of any man, either by giving expressly, or by so much as insinu- 
ating, through the severity of their language, their opinion concerning it.” t 


And also, in the third: 


“In the Gospels the writers appear solely as Christ’s humble attendants, 
selected for introducing to the knowledge of others this infinitely higher character, 
who is himself, in a supereminent sense, the mouth, the oracle of God. It is 
this subordinate part of ushers which they professedly act. Like people struck 
with the ineffable dignity of the Messiah whom they worship, they lose no oppor- 


* “Dissertation the Second,” Part Third, sec. 18. tIbid., Part Third, sec. 21. 
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tunity of exhibiting him to the world, appearing to consider the introduction of 
their own opinion, unless where it makes a part of the narration, as an imperti- 
nence. As modest pupils, in the presence of so venerable a teacher, they lay 
their hand upon their mouth, and, by respectful silence, show how profound their 
reverence is, and how strong their desire to fix all the attention of mankind upon 
him. They ‘sink themselves in order to place him in the most conspicuous point 
of view. They do more; they, as it were, annihilate themselves, that Jesus may 
be all in all.”* 

Within the pale of professing Christians it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to find one more widely separated from the old Scotch theo- 
logue in most points of belief than Dr. Furness, the progressive 
Unitarian. Yet the following are his words: 


“The characteristic of the first three Gospels, which indicates that such was 
their origin, is the appearance, which, in the main, they present of having been 
written with a singular freedom from even an allowable partisanship. No design 
is discernible to make out a case. No anxiety is betrayed to guard Jesus against 
misconstruction. They tell what is apparently against him, just as they tell us 
what is for him. They relate things of the significance of which they evidently 
had but a very inadequate appreciation. It is evident that Jesus was far greater 
than they were aware of. They never stop to make explanations. Instead, so 
obviously careless, so entirely off their guard are these writers that, if what they 
tell were not substantially true, nothing could be easier than to expose its ficti- 
tious character.” t 


It is a matter of constant surprise how the Evangelists pursue 
the even tenor of their way, naught extenuating, setting naught down 
in malice. The sobriety and naturalness of their narratives are as 
apparent as their simplicity and honesty. They never lose their 
heads, never get beside themselves, never indulge in the fantas- 
tic; they make no heated eulogiums, use no notes of admiration. To 
conceal art is said to be the highest art; but that the absence of 
display here is the result of a studied avoidance of it, no one can 
believe. It is the unsophisticated nature of simple and honest men. 

The same soberness and naturalness characterize the narration 
of miracles. Here, if anywhere, the narrative would waver and fall 
below the dignity of the great theme. It would be interesting to 
unfold this argument more fully—to compare the miracles of the 
Gospels with those of some indisputed legends; but here we need 
only remark that the Evangelists wrote narratives of miracles as no 
other chroniclers have ever written them. In the Gospels, if the 


*“ Tissertation the Second,” Part Third, sec. 24. t “Jesus,” pp. 33, 34- 
VoL. IV.—5 
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expression may be allowed, the natural ranges in the realm of the 
supernatural. 

The argument under this head is greatly strengthened by a con- 
sideration yet to be added. John’s is the only Gospel which distinctly 
avows an evangelizing purpose. (Chap. xx, 30, 31.) Hence, it is the 
only Gospel that is ranked among the so-called “tendency writings.” 
Luke wrote his Gospel for the use of Theophilus, apparently having 
no thought of its wide publication. Matthew and Mark probably 
wrote for a small community, or a small number of Churches. The 
Evangelists shared the common belief of the early Christians, that the 
end of the world was speedily to come, and they never dreamed that 
acute critics would subject their work to the closest scrutiny eighteen 
centuries after they were dead. It is, therefore, the more remarkable 
that, when they are put to a use vastly wider than their authors con- 
templated, and subjected to a criticism that their authors could never 
have appreciated, they are found to satisfy the sternest tests of truth. 
It is evident, at every step, that their authors were earnest men, that 
their self-consciousness was lost in their great theme, and that they 
expected to be believed. 


IV. Tue CONSISTENCY OF THE GOSPELS WITH THEMSELVES AND 
WITH EAcH OTHER: THE ONENESS OF THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 


It has not been claimed, so far as we know, that any one Gospel 
contradicts itself. Although dealing with a subject that is immeas- 
urably difficult upon the hypothesis that they are writing fiction; al- 
though treading a path where frequent /apsz would be almost inevita- 
ble; nevertheless, each Evangelist is consistent in his narrative of 
facts, in the teaching he puts into the mouth of Jesus, and in the char- 
acter he gives him. 

But consistency with each other is frequently denied ; the contrary 
is expressly asserted. It will be remembered that one of Strauss’s two 
canons is: “An account which lays claim to any historical value must 
not be inconsistent with itself, nor contradict other accounts.” A re- 
mark upon the vagueness of this canon. “In what respects,” asks 
Norton, “ must two narratives contradict each other that the credit of 
one or both may be invalidated? Certainly in the essential points of 
the narrative,” he very properly answers: “If they agree in these no 
further agreement is ordinarily to be expected. . . . . Two pro- 
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fessedly independent histories of the same events would present, I do 
not say a very suspicious character, but a character wholly unexam- 
pled, if they agreed together throughout, if no real or apparent dis- 
crepancies were to be found between them.”* It is charged that the 
genealogies of Matthew and Luke antagonize ; that Matthew and John 
do not agree as to the time when Jesus commenced his ministry ; that 
one of the Evangelists says the most famous of Jesus’ discourses was 
delivered on the top of a mountain, while another says it was on a 
plain; and, finally, that the several accounts of the resurrection are in 
hopeless confusion. Now, we are not about to assume the task of the 
harmonist. The argument does not demand it at our hands. Sup- 
pose we concede that the harmonists have all failed; suppose we 
concede, further, that there are apparent discrepancies in the Gospels 
which we are unable to clear up; suppose we concede, finally, that 
there are positive contradictions—what then? Are the Gospels to be 
surrendered as unhistorical? By no means. The Gospels agree in 
essentials—their differences are in the minutiz. The grand matter we 
conceive to be the Sermon on the Mount, not the place where it was 
preached ; that Jesus arose from the dead, and appeared to men, not 
whether the Evangelists agree in the minute details of the transaction 

It must not be supposed that we grant all that captious critics have 
been pleased to claim; many of the alleged discrepancies can be satis- 
factorily adjusted; but for the adjustment we can do no more than 
refer to the works of commentators and harmonists. Our proposition 
is simply this: grant all that any fair-minded critic can claim, and the 
Gospels still stand as trustworthy historical documents. 

But apart from questions of detail, such as we have been consider- 
ing, the four Gospels agree in their representations of their hero; 
they each give us the Christ. Their authors had been taught of the 
same master, and they portrayed the same life. When it is remem- 
bered that the Gospels are the work of different authors, and that 
there is not the slightest evidence of collusion, this is a decided proof 
that they all had the same original before them. 

We are not ignorant that the contrary is constantly asserted. 
Schenkel, for example, says: “ That the representation of Jesus in the 
first three Gospels does not agree with that in the fourth Gospel must 
be conceded in the present advanced state of knowledge by every 
*P. 68, 
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candid inquirer.”* We do not object to this statement if it be prop- 
erly qualified. No one has fully understood the Christ. It is one of 
the proofs of his divinity that he is always greater than our under- 
standing ; that beyond the reach of our faculties he passes away into 
the infinite. Each disciple has his own conception of Jesus’ charac- 
ter, and represents him accordingly. Neither the conception nor the 
representation is the Jesus who exists in the infinitude of his own mani- 
fold nature, but it is the picture of the Jesus who is in relation to the 
delineator’s own faculties. Besides, he is colored by the faculties 
themselves. ‘Fo this rule the apostles were no exception. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke represent, though with some minor variations, one 
type of mind; namely, the objective or practical type. Accordingly, 
Jesus appears in their narratives clothed upon with some portion of 
their own objectivity. John’s is a different nature; he is subjective 
and spiritual. Under favorable circumstances he might have become 
a mystic. In his narrative Jesus is clothed upon with John’s own 
subjectivity. Both are right, but neither to the exclusion of the other. 
The Synoptics represent Jesus as he was revealed to their faculties, and 
John represents him as he was revealed to his faculties. Henry Ward 
Beecher has truly said: “The nature of Jesus was as many-sided as 
the opal—it turns to the observer a thousand flashing faces.” What 
wonder, then, that the Evangelists should have set him before us in 
partially different relations! There is a diversity of gifts, but the 
same spirit. The two representations have been compared to the two 
portraits of Socrates—the one painted by the practical and prosaic 
Xenophon, the other by the metaphysical and poetic Plato. The 
parallel may fail in some points, but it is eminently suggestive, and 
in the main true.t 


* “The Character of Jesus,” Vol. I, p. 31. 

t Bleek presents this parallel thus: “There certainly is a marked difference between 
the discourses of Christ as given by the Synoptics and those recorded by St. John; and 
this, to some extent, influences the general picture of Christ’s character, as presented by 
them respectively. But the question is, whether the contrasted traits of character thus 
presented could have been blended in one and the same person, so that both pictures, 
both aspects, may be equally true. We find, on examination, that they can thus be 
blended. Reference has been made to the contrasted representations given us of the 
person and teaching of Socrates in Plato and Xenophon respectively: it is well known 
how greatly they differ. Some, supposing these irreconcilable, have held Xenophon’s 
account only to be historically true, and have declared the Platonic Socrates to have been 
the creation of Plato himself. The narrowness and erroneousness of this opinion is now 
acknowledged ; for, if Socrates were a teacher only, as Xenophon describes him, if he was 
not also the speculatist and philosopher that Plato describes, we could not explain how 
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Now, if Schenkel meant nothing more than this, no Christian 
need quarrel with him. But he means something more; he means 
to discredit the fourth Gospel. He insists that the two representa- 
tions are antagonistic. From this view we wholly dissent, and we 
offer the preceding hypothesis as fully explaining all the facts upon 
which the alleged discrepance is based. The Synoptics and John do 
not contradict, but rather supplement each other. The character of 
Jesus is one. 


V. THe AGREEMENT OF THE GOSPELS WITH OTHER SOURCES OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The Greek and Latin writers who were contemporary with Jesus 
and the apostles, are wholly silent concerning Christianity and its 
founder. The name of Jesus does not so much as appear on their 
pages. Toward the close of the first century, Josephus records his 
name, if a much-disputed passage be genuine, and about the begin- 
ning of the second century two or three distinguished writers refer to 
the Christians and to their origin, though in very unfavorable terms. 
The Talmud contains a few references to Jesus, but throws no light 
on Kis career. 

We do not, therefore, find in the classic or Jewish literature of 
the first century any additions to our knowledge of the origin of 


‘Christianity. Neither do we find direct proof or disproof of the state- 


ments of the Evangelists. But the secular literature of the period 
contains full accounts of the social and political condition of Palestine 
in the first half of this century, and these accounts throw a side 
light upon our inquiry. 

The authors of the Gospels do not profess to write of social and 
political affairs. Many of the late biographers of Jesus have described 
the social, political, and religious state of Palestine, before introducing 


so many schools of speculative philosophy sprang from his teaching and influence. Both 
descriptions of Socrates are true, and are only different aspects of one and the same char- 
acter. Now, if a wise man, who was merely human like Socrates, could thus present such 
manifoldness in unity that two of his pupils could give such contrasted, yet true pictures 
of his teaching, surely the same is possible in the case of Christ—in the case of Him 
whose office and work was to be the Redeemer of men of all shades of character and life, 
surely in his person there must have been a far richer fullness. We might naturally ex- 
pect to find that, among his chosen disciples, one would specially contemplate and give 
prominence to one aspect of his person and his work, and another to another aspect.”— 
“Introduction to the New Testament.” T. & T. Clark’s Edition, Vol. I, pp. 211-12. 
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Jesus himself upon the stage ; but the Evangelists go at once to their 
work; they give no preliminary dissertation ; and the only light they 
throw on these general questions is in such incidental statements and 
way-side remarks as were necessary to render their narrations intelli- 
gible. Indeed, the social and religious state is taken for granted 
rather than formally described, and were it not for what information 
we have from other sources, no small part of the Gospels would be 
meaningless. 

Now, it is no slight circumstance that the social, religious, and 
political state*constantly implied in the Gospels, and in part de- 
scribed, is precisely the condition that the history of the times sets 
before us. At the birth of Jesus the throne is occupied by that mas- 
ter of wickedness, the elder Herod. Then “Archelaus reigned in 
Judea in the room of his father Herod” until he is displaced for his 
cruel oppression. At the appearance of John the Baptist, Pontius 
Pilate is “ governor of Judea,” Herod Antipas is “tetrarch of Galilee,” 
Philip is “tetrarch of Itureea and of the region of Trachonitis,” and 
Lysanias is the “tetrarch of Abilene.”* When we reach the catas- 
trophe of the story, we find there has been a perceptible change since 
the beginning. The Jew has wholly lost his independence. The 
hated Roman has established a thorough military domination. The, 
eagles of Czesar are upon the ramparts of the cities, and the tramp of 
his legionaries is heard in the streets. The Jewish nation is divided 
into four parties, or rather sects, of which the two stronger con- 
tinually struggle for the mastery. The Jew exhibits his well-known 
intolerance and fiery fanaticism. Society is in an excited, feverish 
state, such as was natural in view of the recent history of the nation. 
That all these political and social features are faithful reflections of 
contemporary life, is well known to all who are familiar with the 
history of the period. The concord is as strong evidence as can be 
demanded, that the Evangelists were careful observers of the more 
obtrusive facts of public life, and trustworthy narrators. 

We do not remember that more than one important discrepance 
between the Gospels and contemporary history has been charged. 
In Luke, chap. ii, 1, 2, we read, “ And it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from Czesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed. And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was 


* Luke iii, 1. 
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governor of Syria.” There is no record of Cyrenius having occupied 
this position at that time, while there is a record of his having held it 
some years later. Hence an error has been alleged, and has been 
loudly insisted on. If the difficulty were insuperable, if the apparent 
contradiction could not be harmonized, we should not think of sur- 
rendering the Gospels. Their general accuracy would not be im- 
peached by a single error of this sort. But it is not certain that the 
difficulty is insuperable. Various hypothetical explanations have been 
propounded ; most of these are altogether untenable ; but any com- 
petent scholars regard the one suggested by Zumpt, which supposes 
that Cyrenius was twice governor of Syria, as in the main satis- 
factory.* 

Besides the large social and political facts mentioned above, the 
Gospels constantly take others of less moment, that are known from 
other sources, for granted. So far as we know, the Unitarian scholar, 
Andrews Norton, has handled this argument with more power than 
any other writer. We shall allow him to state it in his own words: 


“In order to understand fully what is told, and to perceive its bearing and appli- 
cation, we must take into view very much that is not told. There is to be found 
in almost every part of the Gospels a latent reference to some existing state of 
things which is not described. But when we attend to the character of those 
facts with which different portions of the narrative are thus connected, we find that 
they are all probable or certain, that we have distinct evidence of them from other 
sources, or that, supposing the truth of what is related in the Gospels, and view- 
ing this in connection with all our other knowledge on the subject in question, 
they are such as must or might have existed. The inferences from these histories, 
though many and various, are all consistent with the histories themselves, and with 
whatever we can learn from other sources. In tracing out the necessary or proba- 
ble bearing of those actions and discourses which are recorded, or in assigning theit 
probable occasions or consequences, we detect no inconsistency with the history 
itself, and find no contradiction of known facts ; but, on the contrary, we are con- 
tinually perceiving new marks of probability and truth. This coincidence between 
what is told and what is implied, this correspondence between the actions and dis- 
courses related and that state of things and series of events to which they refer as 
existing contemporaneously and running parallel with them, does not appear here 
and there only, but discovers itself throughout the Gospels.” f 


Mr. Norton then remarks that this argument is of the kind “tech- 
nically called cumulative,’ and that its strength does not appear in 
* An abridged statement of Zumpt’s argument can be found in Smith’s Dictionary of 


the Bible, article “ Cyrenius.” 
t “Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels,” pp. 192, 193. 
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any individual case, “but that its whole force is to be perceived only 
by a careful and judicious study of the Gospels.” 

Upon this foundation Dr. Furness has reared the structure of his 
little book, “The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gospels.” He says 
he “has pursued the study of the Gospels only to be more and more 
convinced of the soundness and strength of this argument, more and 
more to be animated by its beauty.” He even thinks it has “a 
greater breadth and depth” than its author was aware of. He pro- 
poses to widen its basis as follows: 


“Upon a careful investigation, the Gospels are not only found to be in keeping 
with a certain state of things existing at the time, to which they make no direct or 
designed reference, but they discover themselves to be in the fullest and most vital 
accord with facts of human nature, with laws of thought, emotion, and expression, 
of which their writers in their manifest artlessness can not even be conceived to 
have had any consciousness. They wrote incomparably ‘better than they knew.’ ”’* 


To separate such an argument as this from its attendant illustra- 
trations, is to rob it of much of its strength and beauty. We have, 
however, no alternative. Mr. Norton has illustrated it by analyzing 
the eighteenth chapter of Matthew; also verses 16-23 of the nine- 
teenth chapter. Dr. Furness has also illustrated it at length. If our 
readers should read the works of these writers, especially the last, 
they would find something to dissent from, as we do ourself; but they 
would nevertheless find that the two writers have laid deep and 
strong the foundations of an argument for the historical character of 
the Gospels. 


VI. THe CHARACTER OF JESUS. 


The life and character of Jesus, as the Evangelists have depicted 
it, has commanded the enthusiastic admiration of all sorts of men; of 
philosophers and statesmen, moralists and religionists, of men of sen- 
timent and men of action. Said Rousseau: 


“What sweetness, what purity, in his manner! What an affecting gracefulness 
in his instructions! What sublimity in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his 
discourses! What presence of mind, what subtlety, what fitness in his replies! 
How great his command over the passions! Where is the man, where the philoso- 
pher, who could so live and so die, without weakness and without ostentation! . . 
Yes, if the life and death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus were those of a God!” 


* “The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gospels,” p. 19. 
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Said Dr. Channing: 


“This Jesus lived with men. With the consciousness of unutterable majesty, 
he joined a lowliness, gentleness, humanity, and sympathy which have no example 
in human history.* . . I believe Jesus Christ to be more than a human being. In 
truth, all Christians so believe him. Those who suppose him not to have existed 
before his birth, do not regard him as a mere man, though so reproached. They 
always separate him by broad distinctions from other men. They consider him as 
enjoying a communion with God, and as having received gifts, endowments, and 
lights from him granted to no other; and as having exhibited a spotless purity, 
which is the highest distinction of heaven. All admit, and joyously admit, that 
Jesus Christ, by his greatness and goodness, throws all other human attainments 
into obscurity.” 


Said Napoleon: 


“Every thing in him astonishes me. His spirit overawes me, and his will con- 
founds me. Between him and whoever else in the world there is no possible term 
of comparison. He is truly a being by himself. His ideas and his sentiments, the 
truths which he announces, his manner of convincing, are not explained either by 
human organization or by the nature of things. . . . I search in vain in history 
to find the similar to Jesus Christ, or any thing which can approach the Gospel. 
Neither history, nor humanity, nor the ages, nor nature, offer me any thing with 
which I am able to compare it, or to explain it. Here every thing is extraordinary. 

In every other existence but that of Christ how many imperfections! Where 
is the character which has not yielded, vanquished by obstacles? Where is the 
individual who has never been governed by circumstances or places; who has never 
succumbed to the influences of the times; who has never compounded with any 
customs or passions? From the first day to the last he is the same, always the 
same! Majestic and simple; infinitely firm and infinitely gentle !”"f 


Said Rénan: 


“Whatever may be the surprises of the future, Jesus will never be surpassed. 
His worship will grow young without ceasing; his legend will call forth tears with- 
out end; his sufferings will melt the noblest hearts ; all ages will pronounce that 
among the sons of men there is none born greater than Jesus.”|| 


Said D. F. Strauss: 


“He remains the highest model of religion within the reach of our thought ; 
and no perfect piety is possible without his presence in the heart.” 


Said Theodore Parker: 


“A man ridiculed for his lack of knowledge, in this nation of forms, of hypo- 
critical priests, and corrupt people, falls back on simple morality, simple religion ; 
unites in himself the sublimest precepts and divinest practices, thus more than 
realizing the dream of prophets and sages; rises free from all prejudice of his 


* Vol. IV, p. 26. tIbid., p. 140. 
$¢ Conversation with General Bertrand. || ‘Life of Jesus,” p. 876. 
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age, nature, or sect; gives free range to the Spirit of God in his breast; sets aside 
the law, sacred and time-honored as it was, its forms, its sacrifice, its temple, and 
its priests; puts away the doctors of the law, subtle, learned, irrefragable, and 
pours out a doctrine beautiful as the light, sublime as heaven, and true as God. .. . 
Try him as we try other teachers. They deliver their word, find a few waiting for 
the consolation, who accept the new tidings, follow the new method, and soon go 
beyond their teacher, though less mighty minds than he. Such is the case with 
each founder of a school of philosophy, each sect in religion. Though humble men 
we see what Socrates and Luther never saw. But eighteen centuries have passed 
since the tide of humanity rose so high in Jesus. What man, what sect, what 
Church, has mastered his thought ; comprehended his method, and so fully applied 
it to life? Let the world answer in its cry of anguish. Men have parted his rai- 
ment among them, cast lots for his seamless coat; but that spirit which toiled so 
manfully in a world of sin and death, which died, and suffered, and overcame the 
world—is that found, possessed, understood ?” 


It would be easy greatly to extend these quotations ; indeed, to 
gather a large sheaf of the brighter garlands with which men of 
genius have crowned the Christ of the Evangelists, would be a de- 
lightful task. But these answer our purpose, and we have no space 
to quote more than a due enforcement of our proposition renders 
necessary. 

It is evident that the authors of the above quotations were con- 
vinced that Jesus was a reality. But that is not the reason why we 
have quoted them. Our purpose is to show how the story itself, how 
the character of Jesus, considered simply as a literary production, 
apart from its truth or falseness, has impressed men of great weight 
of judgment and penetration of mind. There stands the picture on 
the canvas of the Evangelists, unapproached and unapproachable ; 
and the question is, How is it to be explained? Is it the work of 
men seeking to realize in form their own idea of perfection? of men 
who sought to arrest some delightful image as it shaped itself to their 
minds and fix it in enduring colors? or, is it the faithful portrait of 
a great original? The argument turns on the answer. 

The proof of the following proposition will complete our work : 

The inimitable character of Fesus can not be accounted for but 
upon the hypothesis that it ts drawn from life. 

Men recognize two kinds of ability—the ability of the creator and 
the ability of the critic; the one is genius, the other criticism. The 
first gives us great conceptions in statuary, in painting, in architect- 
ure, and in poetry; the second passes judgment on their merits. 
Genius is by far the higher and rarer gift. But what is its range? 
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To hold the mirror up to Nature, to be true to originals, to discern 
and portray facts as they are—this is the farthest reach of genius. 
To make their characters think, feel, and act, as men think, feel, and 
act, in a word, to represent MEN, is the task of our novelists and 
dramatists; and to say they have failed is to pass such sentence on 
them as admits of no commutation or pardon. In this field our 
Scotts, Goethes, and Shakspeares have won their renown. Shall we 
be told that a few Galileans of commonplace faculties, of narrow cult- 
ure, and of so little command of language that their style constantly 
labors and halts under the weight of meaning, shall we be told that 
their imagination “bodied forth,” and their pen “turned to shape” the 
Christ of the Gospels? The hypothesis will not stand the test to 
which hypotheses are subjected. To say nothing of the absence of 
the usual indications of the creative imagination, and of the intense 
seriousness of the writers that precludes the possibility of artistic 
creation, the task was plainly beyond the reach of their powers. 
Nay, we go farther, and say it was beyond the reach of the greatest 
powers and the ripest culture. Says Dr. Channing: 

“TI maintain that this is a character wholly remote from human conception. 
To imagine it to be the production of imposture or enthusiasm, shows a strange 
unsoundness of mind. I contemplate it with a veneration second only to the pro- 
found awe with which I look up to God. It bears no marks of human invention. 
It was real. . . . I feel that this character is not of human invention; that it 
was not assumed through fraud, or struck out by enthusiasm, for it is infinitely 
beyond their reach. . . . The Gospels must be true; they were drawn from a 


living original, they were founded on reality. The character of Jesus is not a 
fiction; he was what he claimed to be, and what his followers attested.”* 


Our argument can not be presented in its full force without a 
careful analysis of the character of Jesus. Such an analysis would 
render it necessary to consider such topics as these: The childhood 
of Jesus; the manner in which he used the miraculous power 
attributed to him; the wonderful equipoise and balance of his nat- 
ure; and the superlative excellence of his teaching. But such discus- 
sion can not here be attempted; we can only offer a reflection or 
two on the two last-mentioned topics. Before we offer these, how- 
ever, we must remind the reader that we do not assume the authen- 
ticity of the record, we only argue from its character that it must 


be trustworthy. 
* “Works,” Vol. IX, pp. 6, 7, 8. 
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Let it, then, be first noted that the Evangelists never tell us, after 
the manner of spectators, that Jesus exhibited a wonderful equipoise 
of nature, that he was always master of himself and of the situation. 
To do that were a work of no difficulty. But they give us a person— 
historical or imaginary—who evinces this power in a manner and to 
a degree that commands universal admiration. He is equal to all 
emergencies, not only among the simple people of Galilee, but also 
among the ingenious casuists and shrewd politicians of Jerusalem. 
He triumphantly answers the most ingeniously framed questions, 
and extricates himself from the most trying dilemmas. He tra- 
verses every plane of social and religious life, and is never thrown 
off his guard, never loses command of himself, but proves himself 
equal to every emergency, and exhibits a fertility of resource and a 
power of address that constantly checks and overawes his antag- 
onists. He is loved by the poor and courted by the rich, yet he 
never speaks in the tone of the demagogue to the one or prostitutes 
himself to the other. Some phases of his character are thus felici- 
tously touched by Mr. Beecher, in his new “ Life of Christ :” 


“ There is a poor kind of dignity that never allows itself to be excited, that is 
guarded against all surprises, that restrains the expression of sudden interest, that 
holds on its cold and caréful way as if superior to the evanescent moods of com- 
mon men. Such was not Christ’s dignity. No one seemed more a man among 
men in all the inflections of human moods than did Jesus. With the utmost sim- 
plicity, he suffered the events of life to throw their lights and shadows upon his 
soul. He was ‘grieved,’ he was ‘angry,’ he was ‘surprised,’ he ‘marveled.’ In short, 
his soul moved through all the moods of human experience; and, while he rose to 
sublime communion with God, he was also a man among men; while he rebuked 
self-indulgence and frivolity, he cheerfully partook of innocent enjoyments ; while 
he denounced the insincerity or burdensome teachings of the Pharisees, he did not 
separate himself from society or from social life, but even accepted their hos- 
pitality, and his dinrier discourses contain some of his most pungent teachings.” 


The conception of Christ, from whatever source it came, would 
have been a failure had it not been sustained by an unparelleled 
teaching. It is not sufficient for a literary creator to say his hero was 
a sage or a philosopher; he must make him ac¢, and, above all, speak 
like one. Sir Walter Scott has not entered on the difficulties of his 
task when he says Jeannie Deans spoke with a simple, tender elo- 
quence that touched all hearts; he must make her speak so as to 
move the hearts of his readers. 

The Evangelists do tell us that Jesus was an unparalleled teacher. 
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“He spake as never man spake;” “The common people heard him 
gladly ;” “All bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth;” “Men were astonished at his 
doctrine ;” they asked, “Whence hath this man this wisdom?” To 
compare such statements as these involves no difficulty. But to set 
down in writing what it was that so arrested the attention of men, to 
give the teaching itself, is, upon the hypothesis that the Evangelist did 
not paint from life, the crucial test. But how completely is the claim 
sustained! After reading these glowing encomiums, we read the 
teaching itself, as the Queen of Sheba listened to the wisdom of 
Solomon—the half has not been told us. The question recurs, did 
the Evangelists have a living original? “It is more inconceivable,” 
says Rousseau, “that a number of persons should agree to write such a 
history, than that one should furnish the subject of it.” “Shall we be 
told,” asks Theodore Parker, “such a man never lived? the whole 
story is a lie? Suppose that Plato and Newton never lived. But who 
did their wonders, and thought their thoughts? It takes a Newton 
to forge a Newton. What man could have fabricated a Jesus? None 
but a Jesus.” The argument is an old one. When Paneetius held 
that the “ Phzedo” was spurious, he was conclusively answered by the 
line, 
“If Plato did not write me, there must have been two Platos.” 

This field stretches away before us boundless in extent, and inex- 
haustible in fertility. We quit it with reluctance, but with the con- 
viction that we have established the authenticity of the Gospels. We 
conclude with a sentence from Rousseau; “The history of Socrates, 
which no one presumes to doubt, is not so well attested as that ot 
Jesus Christ.” . 
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V.—THE EPISCOPACY OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
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History of Christianity, from the birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in 
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A Treatise on the Eldership. Tract, pp. 82. By PRor. J. W. M’GARvVEyY. Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
HAT manner of man was the bishop in the first age of Chris- 
tianity? What were his powers and his functions? And 
what was the nature of the ecclesiastical organization of which he was 
a part? These are questions of fact rather than of theory, and can 
be satisfactorily explained only when theories have been postponed to 
an investigation of all the facts of Scripture and of history which bear 
upon them. 

The relation of the words “presbyter,” or “elder,” and “ bishop,” 
as far as their use in the New Testament is concerned, will not admit 
of question. They are, beyond doubt, used as equivalents. But the 
interesting question we propose is not one of words at all, but rather 
of function. The words, while both of them are purely Greek in their 
derivation, as official designations, have sprung from very different 
usage. “Elder” has a Jewish, and “bishop” a Gentile history, ante- 
rior to their adoption into Christian usage. The former was an officer 
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of the Synagogue from time immemorial, while the other was an ex- 
traordinary functionary of the Greek State. The bishop (Zfzscofos), 
as we learn from Aristophanes (Aves), was the inspector or commis- 
sioner sent by Athens to a subject state, and his office authorized 
him to interfere in all the political arrangements of the state to which 
he was sent. 

These words, when adopted as official designations in the infant 
Church, perhaps had a significance derived from previous usage, which 
they have now lost, whereas they have taken on new meanings which 
would have been unintelligible at that early period. Therefore, the 
mere verbal discussion will always be fruitless. Every variety of con- 
jecture has been expended in clothing the rabbinical functionary with 
the ideas contained in the Gentile word, and conversely, but with no 
certain result. 

It is time that the “strife about words” should have an end, and 
that we should give ourselves to a study.of the facts in the case. In 
this way alone can we reach any substantial result. All Churches, 
whatever be their forms of government, name their officials with these 
same names, “bishops,” “elders,” “deacons,” etc., and then justify 
themselves by an appeal to Scripture. The right name seems to sanc- 
tify any whimsical perversion or even abrogation of the office insti- 
tuted or sanctioned by Divine authority. In this inquiry, therefore, 
we select the word bishop as the term that indicates function rather 
than office, and raise the question, What can we know from Script- 
ure, and'from history about this personage? What position did he 
hold in the early Church? And what post was assigned to him 
in that mighty movement which overthrew the pagan empire of 
Rome, and changed alike the face of the world and the course of 
history? 

Unfortunately, most persons come to this investigation committed 
in advance to a theory of Church organization and government, of 
whose sway they indeed may be unconscious, but which is patent to 
all who observe the methods and results of their labor. 

Bacon says (Nov. Org. i, 49): 


“The human understanding resembles not a dry fight, but admits a tincture of 
the will and passions, which generate their own system accordingly ; for man al- 
ways believes more readily that which he prefers. . . . In short, his feelings 
imbue and corrupt his understanding in innumerable and sometimes imperceptible 
ways.” 
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It is evident that what we learn from history or from Scripture, 
depends largely upon what we bring with us to the study of it. If, 
then, we can dismiss all predilections and partialities ; if we can for- I 
get the forms and tenets of the Churches in which we have our spirit- 
ual homes; and can liberate ourselves from the spell of the “ household 

words,” and the domesticities of our familiar religious surroundings ; 

only then we may be able to read, by a “ dry light,” the Word of God— 

as it was read by the men to whom it was first given—and the his- y ¥ 
tory of the Church with something of that judicial calmness which 
is necessary for’the discerning of historic truth. 

There is one preliminary question which is of chief significance in 
this inquiry, namely, Is there any definite form of Church govern- 
ment, exhibited either historically or theoretically, in the New Testa- 
ment? That is to say, can we, forgetting the forms to which we 
have been accustomed, and the organization with which we are so 
familiar, and with only the New Testament for our guide, promptly 
and at once, draw an outline of the constitution of the primitive 
Church? Can we say that every Church was organized on the same y 
model, and that the same officers, wearing the same titles and per- 
forming the same functions, were found in each? Can we accurately 
define their duties and their relations to the main body, and to one 
another? Does the same law which prescribes the qualifications of a 
bishop prescribe also his duties and his station in the Church? Can 
it be discerned (not as an inference but as a certainty), whether the 
deacon’s office pertained to spiritual or to temporal things ? 

Prof. M’Garvey’s tract on the “eldership,” to which we refer at the 
head of this article, though itself not without an occasional hesitation, 
and even sometimes a confusion of manner, answers these questions 
with infinitely more precision than does the New Testament, whose 
teaching on this subject he has made a very fair and candid effort to 
systematize. Indeed, without some such treatise as this in ‘the hand 
(or in the mind as a prejudice), confident and logical conclusions seem 
a long way off to the student of the Sacred Writings. A system must 
be given to many way-side hints and suggestions which occur in the 
thirty-odd years of apostolic history and teaching. Many things 
which were purely incidental, must be made prominent, and an em- 
phasis must be placed upon things in themselves unemphatic, before 
the conclusion will seem justified that the organization and govern- 
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ment of the Church are matters of distinct revelation in the New 
Testament. We find Churches with and without officers. These 
officers are called sometimes by one name and sometimes by another, 
and are sometimes nameless. A class of officials appears in one 
Church which is never heard of in another, and never afterward in 
this one. Their powers are indefinite, and their functions uncertain. 
Their relations to one another, and to the body of the Church, are 
most imperfectly indicated. 

The inspired writers have not left us in doubt as to what is vital 
and essential in faith. Nor have they spared line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept to instruct us in all things needful for life and god- 
liness. But as to the constitution of the Church, we have only a few 
brief notices, seemingly incidental, and intentionally vague, from 
which liberty has been taken to infer almost every thing. 

It is a thought that our common religious education almost forbids 
us to entertain, but still it is true, that the Church idea was a matter 
of development. It was not full grown at first, but grew in the minds 
even of inspired men. It was developed by circumstances and molded 
by necessity; and the formative stage was scarcely passed when the 
apostolic era itself came to an end. 

We shall err grievously if we forget that the study of the primi- 
tive Church is a study in embriology; that we are not studying a 
completed system, but only tendencies, forces, forms which God is 
quickening into life, but which are yet all imperfect. Nothing has 
yet grown to the “fullness of the measure of the stature of Christ.” 
There is an Iliad of persecution and suffering, and an Odyssey of 
wandering, and peril, and toil ; glimpses now of a force like gravita- 
tion, which draws men in masses, and again something like fer- 
mentation, which is working in single hearts, or from man to man; 
there are heroisms, martyrdoms, patience infinite, steadfastness un- 
quailing; there are battlings and strivings with the “rulers of this 
world,” with “thorns in the flesh,” and with “messengers of Satan 
sent to buffet” them; there are journeyings by sea and land, of 
men who “turn the world upside down,” who are now worshiped 
as gods, and in the same hour are stoned and cast out of the city 
for dead; there are fightings without and fears within; there are 
Churches of thousands built up in a day, and in a day dispersed 
to the four quarters of the earth; there are tremblings of kings on 
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their thrones, and voices of psalms in midnight dungeons; there are 
perfidies, apostasies, “lying to the Holy Ghost ;” cowardice and 
dissimulation in the highest stations; every-where strength out of 
weakness, rejoicing in tribulation, poverty that is enriching to multi- 
tudes; and over all this scene of striving, and endurance, and toil, 
the Holy Spirit is seen brooding, as upon the waters of chaos, nurs- 
ing and giving vital heat to every germ of life that is growing there. 
It is the night of the exodus that we look upon; the Church is in 
the trough of the sea, overshadowed by the fiery pillar; it is a mixed 
multitude moving in the darkness with a confused noise. Then, in 
the very crisis of the struggle, the curtain is suddenly rolled down, 
the inspired record comes to an end, and we are thrown upon human 
agencies for all furtherance of our knowledge of the Church. 

But God leaves himself not wholly without witnesses even in this 
time of darkness. A few writings have come down to us, written by 
men of the apostles’ day, or the generation immediately succeeding ; 
and from these venerable records of the life of the Church in its first 
century we gain invaluable materials for ecclesiastical history. They 
were once considered inspired, were copied in the same rolls that 
contained the writings of apostles and evangelists, and were read in 
the churches. One of the most ancient and valuable of these, the 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, is written at the end of the 
New Testament, in the celebrated Alexandrian MS., now in the 
British Museum. But although, after the establishment of the canon 
by the Council of Nice, (A. D. 325,) they were thrown out of the 
New Testament, they were never regarded by the early Church 
exactly as other books were. Their authors were saints and martyrs 
who had died in defending that deposit of faith which was confided 
to them by the apostles’ own inspired lips and consecrating hands. 
And there was this truth in their instinctive veneration, that 
although the doctrinal value of these writings is nothing, their his- 
torical value is immense. 

Of these “Apostolic Fathers,” as they are called, the two Epistles 
of Clement, the seven of Ignatius, the Epistle of Polycarp, the Epistle 
of Barnabas—so called—and the Shepherd of Hermas, are gathered 
into a volume, together with some other writings, such as the Prote- 
vangeline, the Gospels of Mary, of the infancy, of Nicodemus, etc., 
which were once esteemed sacred, under the title of the “ Apocryphal 
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New Testament.” The references that we shall make will be accord- 
ing to the divisions of chapters and verses of this edition. 

These writings we have called historical “materials ;” they are not, 
properly speaking, history itself. Passing from them for the present, 
let us come down into the domain of authentic history, and as the 
Church, after long darkness and eclipse, emerges into the light, what 
do we see? The one grand cardinal feature of the Church, that 
strikes every eye, is this: that preserving the faith, and worship, "and 
simplicity of the apostles’ day, its government is undoubtedly epis- 
copal. Every-where, east, west, and south, in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, the Churches come forth into history, each led by its bishop, 
like a flock. There is no exception anywhere. There is no con- 
tention over it, there is no schism, and no voice is raised to deny, 
what is every-where asserted, that thus it was ordered by the apos- 
tles before they passed away. There is in this early dawn of his- 
tory no Papacy and no Pope. There are no patriarchs, metropolitans, 
or archbishops. There is no presbyterian organization anywhere, or 
Church governed by a council of teaching and ruling elders. There 
is no suspicion or hint of congregationalism. Throughout the earth 
there is but one form of government, unless the exception be made 
in favor of some Oriental and half-heathen heresy, which knows no 
law. In every city there is a bishop. The equality of the Churches 
and their independence of one another is recognized in the perfect 
equality of their bishops. There is no primate among them, but all 
are equal. 

In the individual Church, there are, besides the bishop, presby- 
ters and deacons—in a large Church, many, in a small Church, few, 
according to the necessity for them. These orders are both charged 
with spiritual functions. The deacon is recognized as having a mis- 
sion to teach and to preach as well as the presbyter. The time has 
not yet come when the word presbyter has been corrupted into 
“priest,” and the functions of an elder into those of a sacrificing 
“minister of the altar.” In subordination to the bishop, the elders 
and the deacons watch over, rule over, teach, and feed the flock. 
They constitute his council; and, while he does nothing without their 
advice and co-operation, they accept it as their duty to obey him as one 
who has rightful authority over them. He is not simply the preach- 
ing and visiting “ pastor ” of a “congregation,” he is the governor and 
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overseer of all the Christians in a city or a country district, whether 
one congregation or one hundred. In some cities, like Antioch or 
Alexandria, there are seventy thousand or one hundred thousand 
disciples ; but there is only one Church, and that Church has but 
one bishop. There can be no doubt that the greatest conquests 
of Christianity were achieved under this system. Gibbon states 
(Vol. II, p. 279), that, at the accession of Constantine, the Church 
was administered by eighteen hundred bishops. And many of these, 
especially in Gaul, Spain, Thrace, and Pontus, were diocesan bishops— 
for the diocesan system was just being adopted in the beginning of 
the fourth century—and had many suffragans, or chorepiscopot, under 
them. 

Now we pause to remember that we have been taught and nur- 
tured in the belief that the apostasy was now already complete, and 
that the position of the bishop in the Church is the most clear and 
convincing proof of it; that this phenomenon is but the “revelation of 
that wicked one whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his 
mouth, and destroy with the brightness of his coming.” But why 
should we think so? Why should we be more Protestant than wise? 
Is it true that the Church is hopelessly corrupt before its history 
begins? Is that mightiest birth of time wherewith the age has been 
in anguish, but a still-birth after all? Or worse than that, is that 
“holy thing,” for which the nations are waiting, that should be born 
of that century which was “overshadowed” by the “power of the 
Highest,” when it comes but a deformed monstrosity, loathed of God 
and all holy men? Believe it, he who can. 

It is a common and widespread mistake to suppose that the 
Papacy is based somehow upon episcopacy, whereas they are antag- 
onistic and incompatible in their nature, and the whole history of 
the Papacy has been a record of aggressions upon the episcopal 
order. The Papacy only arose upon the ruins of this ancient sys- 
tem. The warfare between them has gone on for more than a thou- 
sand years, and had its termination only last year, in the Vatican 
Council, when the episcopal order of the Roman Church surrendered 
the last barrier it had held against the Papacy and decreed its own 
virtual abrogation. It has abdicated to the Pope the last vestige 
of its primitive independence, and henceforth the office of bishop in 
the Roman Church is a farce. In the presence of him who is 
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“Bishop of bishops,” and whom all have voted to be “infallible 
Bishop,” the powers and pretensions of any other shrink to nothing. 

We must not forget that when the Church first appears in history 
the times of persecution were by no means over. The martyr Church 
of Rome hid itself in the catacombs from time to time for three hun- 
dred years. And in those days “if a man desired the office of a 
bishop,” he desired not only “a good work,” but he courted persecu- 
tion and amartyr’s crown. Bishops, in those days, did not “wear soft 
raiment,” nor were they “found in kings’ houses.” They stood, like 
the tall trees in a tempest, nearest the thunder, and first to grapple 
with the “power of the air.” We think of a bishop as a man in lawn 
sleeves, or wearing a miter and embroidered robes, receiving reve- 
nues, and dispensing patronage. The primitive official was the poles 
apart from this. He'was simple, humble, austere. Like his Master, 
he was the “servant of all,” and like the Chief Shepherd, he “laid 
down his life for the flock.” 

This is the bishop as he first appears in history proper. Now 
let us, as we search backward toward the age of inspiration, stop long 
enough to examine the evidence afforded by the Apostolic Fathers 
as to the Church in their day, and we shall see that, both as it was 
then, and as their traditions of the apostles reported it, this idea is 
fully borne out both in spirit and detail. 

Clement, who was a contemporary and “ fellow-laborer” with Paul, 
is said to have been Bishop of Rome, and to have suffered martyrdom, 
before the close of the first century. From his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (chap. xix, 16, 17), we gather the tradition, that the apostles 
before their death gave directions as to who should succeed them “ zz 
their ministry,” and that the bishops in all the Churches are such 
successors of the apostles. 

Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who was martyred somewhere be- 
tween 107 and 116, has left seven epistles which are universally ac- 
cepted as genuine, besides eight which are spurious. In these 
writings, bishops, presbyters, and deacons are continually spoken of 
as three separate and distinct orders. There is always one bishop, 
but a plurality of presbyters and deacons in each Church. Thus in 
the Epistle to the Magnesians (chap. i, 4-10) he says: 


“Seeing then I have been judged worthy to see you by Damas, your most ex- 
cellent bishop, and by your very worthy presbyters, Bassus and Apollonius, and 
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by my fellow-servant, Sotio, the deacon, in whom I rejoice, forasmuch as he is sub- 
ject unto his bishop as to the grace of God, and to the presbytery as to the law of 
Jesus Christ, I determined to write unto you. Wherefore, it will become you also 
not to use your bishop too familiarly upon the account of his youth, but to yield all 
reverence to him according to the power of God the Father; as also I perceive 
that your holy presbyters do ; not considering his age, which indeed to appearance is 
young ; but as becomes those who are prudent in God, submitting to him, or rather 
not to him but to the Father, your Lord Jesus Christ, the Bishop of us all. It 
will, therefore, behoove you, with all sincerity, to obey your bishop in honor of him 
whose pleasure it is that ye should do so; because he that does not do so deceives 
not the bishop whom he sees, but affronts him that is invisible. . . . Some, 
indeed, call their governor bishop, but yet do all things without him.” 


This is a fair sample both of the style and the doctrine of the 
Ignatian Epistles. One more extract, however, is needful to show 
that the bishop of the first century was able to appreciate, not only 
the authority, but also the responsibility of his position. If the 
Church owed submission and obedience to him, he in turn was in 
their behalf “God’s combatant.” The Epistle of Ignatius to Poly- 
carp, Bishop of Smyrna, is most interesting as a specimen of religious 
correspondence between one martyr bishop and another in the first 
age of the Church. In it he says (chap. i, 4-13): 

“ Maintain thy place with all care both of flesh and spirit; make it thy en- 
deavor to preserve unity, than which nothing is better. Bear with all men, even as 
the Lord with thee. Support all in love as also thou dost. Pray without ceasing ; 
ask more understanding than what thou already hast. Be watchful, having thy 
spirit always awake. Speak to every one according as God shall enable thee. 
Bear the infirmities of all as a perfect combatant. Where the labor is great the 
gain is the more. If thou shalt love the good disciples, what thank is it? But 
rather, do those subject to thee, those that are mischievous, in meekness. 

Be sober as the combatant of God ; the crown proposed to thee is eternal life, con- 
cerning which thou art also fully persuaded. I will be thy surety in all things, and 


my bonds which thou hast loved. . . . Stand firm and immovable as an anvil 
when it is beaten upon.” 


In every Epistle of Ignatius the episcopal system is found fully 
established, and is regarded as of apostolic origin. 

Having made this cursory survey of the field of this inquiry, as 
far as it lies outside the limits of the New Testament history, we turn 
now to the sacred writings of the Church; and, as before, our only 
search will be for facts. Inferences will help us very little, unless of 
that positive and necessary character that force themselves upon the 
judgment ; theories will avail us nothing whatever. 

In the apostolic age, the Churches, even in Gentile cities, usually 
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had their origin in the Synagogue. The apostle or evangelist, on 
arriving at a place, usually sought out his Jewish brethren, and en- 
deavored first for their conversion. If these rejected the Gospel, they 
turned to the Gentiles. But usually this appeal to their Jewish breth- 
ren was not wholly in vain, and the Church was organized out of re- 
cruits from the Synagogue, if it was not organized zz the Synagogue 
itself. Archbishop Whately has not hesitated to go even further, and 
say: 

“Tt appears highlysprobable, I might say, morally certain, that the Synagogue 
was brought—the whole or chief part of it—to embrace the Gospel. The apostles 
did not then so much form a Christian Church (or congregation, ecclesia), as make an 
existing congregation Christian by introducing the Christian sacraments and wor- 
ship, and establishing whatever regulations were necessary for the newly adopted 
faith, leaving the machinery (if I may so speak) of government unchanged; the 
rulers of Synagogues, elders, and other officers, whether spiritual or ecclesiastical, 
or both, being already provided in the existing institutions.”* 


Vitringa, Neander, and many others, concur in this opinion. In- 
deed, the wisdom of such an arrangement is so manifest, that we can 
hardly doubt that it was usually adopted by the apostles, where it was 
possible to do so. But this was by no means every-where, for often, 
as at Philippi and at Athens, there was no Synagogue. And when 
Churches were organized, under this state of circumstances, entirely 
or chiefly of Gentile elements, it is by no means certain that the 
model of the Synagogue was cepied. We have absolutely no divine 
legislation of a general character upon the subject, and the allusions 
to it are so few and slight, that it is impossible to decide with ac- 
curacy what was the usual course. It is, however, hasty and illogical 
to conclude, because of this occasional adoption of the arrangements 
and organization of the Synagogue, that the Synagogue is, therefore, 
divinely indorsed as the model for the Church. Perhaps the truth 
is that there was no fixed and definite idea carried out anywhere 
in the matter of organization; but, guided by the expediencies of 
each case, the apostle or evangelist made temporary arrangements 
to suit it, until “growth in grace and the knowledge of the Lord” 
should prepare the Churches at large for a more uniform and sys- 
tematic organization. 

It ought to be constantly borne in mind that during the whole 


* Kingdom of Christ Delineated. Quoted in M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopzdia. 
Art. Church, Vol. II, p. 327. 
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period to which our knowledge of the primitive Church extends, the 
apostles are still with the Churches. And the presence among them 


of the apostles, by whom they had been planted, and who used their - 


authority to govern, as well as their inspiration to instruct, is easily 
discernible to have been the most important element in their govern- 
ment. It is beyond question that they exercised episcopal super- 
vision over all the Churches during their life-time. True, they are 
never called bishops, but, as we remarked at the outset, this is not a 
question of wames so much as of function. It is not a question of 
what they were called, but of what they did. The discussion of this 
subject has dérived its barren character from the fact that names and 
words have been only or mainly considered, in lieu of the facts in the 
case, which were lying patent ; unnamed, perhaps, but full of mean- 
ing. The apostles did the work of bishops, and exercised the au- 
thority of bishops while they lived. Upon them “come daily the care 
of all the Churches.” They rebuked with “authority” (2 Cor. x, 8), 
and with “sharpness” (2 Cor. xiii, 10), both individuals and congre- 
gations; they cut off disorderly members, and “delivered them to 
Satan, that they might learn not to blaspheme” (1 Tim. i, 20); they 
gave directions in cases of expediency where there was no revelation ; 
they made disorderly Churches come to repentance, “making them 
sorry with a letter ;’ and in every way asserted and exercised full dis- 
ciplinary powers. ; 

They are found making continual journeys by sea and land—be- 
sides their missionary journeys—for the purpose of pastoral visitation 
and supervision. At length we find the burden grown very great ; 
too great for even apostolic shoulders to bear undivided, and, more- 
over, at a time when their liberty of action begins to be impeded, and 
some of them are unable any longer to travel, as heretofore. In this 
strait, recognizing the absolute necessity of a constant supervision 
over the Churches, lest all their work should go to decay, they have 
instituted a most extensive system of superintendence by means of 
delegates. These delegates are sent out, recalled and sent again, now 
hither now thither. Titus, Timothy, Crescens, Epaphroditus, and 
Tychicus appear as messengers of Paul—of whose ministry alone we, 
have any considerable knowledge—and are clothed with apostolic 
powers to superintend and govern the Churches to which they are 
sent. They are to organize Churches, to ordain elders, to “receive 
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accusations against” them, and to remove them; to “set in order the 
things that are wanting ;” to rebuke and silence public teachers. It 
would be difficult to delineate a broader episcopal commission than is 
given to Timothy and to Titus, albeit neither of them is called a 
bishop, except in the ancient but uninspired “subscription” to the 
epistles written to them. Outside the boundary of his supernatural 
and miraculous offices, they apparently may do whatever the apostle 
may do. 

In the Mother Church at Jerusalem we see at first no distinction 
whatever existing save the natural one between the apostles and the 
rest. The twelve apparently administer the Church in common. 
The first hint we have of other officers is at the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira, when the “young men” (vedrepor) carried them to their 
burial. It may be that these were subordinate officials, correspond- 
ing to the “elders” (zpesfurépor), to whom were confided some of 
the humbler details of Church management. After this, the seven 
receive their appointment. They are usually spoken of as deacons, 
though not so called in Acts. Their office was created by an emer- 
gency, which arose from the community of goods, practiced by the 
Church at that time. Whether they were elders or deacons, or some- 
thing else, and whether their office was perpetuated in the Church, 
when the occasion which suggested it had passed, we have no means 
of knowing. One of them, Stephen, was the protomartyr, and 
another, Philip, seems to have given himself entirely to the “ ministry 
of the Word,” and is found at Cesarea years afterward, by Luke, the 
historian, who calls him “the Evangelist.” 

We have no record of the ordination of elders in the Church at 
Jerusalem ; though late in the narrative (Acts xi), when this Church 
is about to pass out of the historian’s view, elders are incidentally 
mentioned as being there. 

But the most significant fact in the whole account of this Church 
is the position which is occupied by the apostle James, “the Lord’s 
brother.” Whether from this relationship, or from some other cir- 
cumstance—for the historian does not condescend a word of explana- 
tion, or seem to find any peculiarity in the case—it is evident that he 
stands in a position of authority and honor which is respected alike 
by his fellow-apostles and by the Church. Universal tradition asserts 
that James was “Bishop of Jerusalem,” and it is certainly difficult to 
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reconcile any other hypothesis with all the facts. When Peter was 
miraculously delivered from Herod’s prison (Acts xii), and had been 
received into the house of Mary, the mother of John Mark, he said, 
“Go shew these things to James and the brethren.” Why to James 
in particular? and why were the brethren with James rather than 
with John? 

In Gal. ii, Paul says “that when Peter was come to Antioch 
he withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed. For 
before that certain came from James, he (Peter) did eat with the 
Gentiles ; but when they were come he withdrew, and separated him- 
self, fearing them who were of the circumcision.” This was evidently 
before the council in the 15th of Acts; for after that, Peter could 
neither have disregarded the “sentence” of the council, nor been 
in doubt as to the opinion of James. But why was he so solicitous 
for the good opinion of James, who, if not Bishop of the Church at 
Jerusalem, was merely a fellow-apostle? The presidency of James in 
the council is undoubted. Its decision was pronounced by him, and 
it has not been thought worth while to record even the ratification by 
the assembly of the “sentence” which he delivered. 

Then, again, when Paul returns to Jerusalem for the last time 
(Acts xxi), we find James exhibited in the very act of presiding 
over the Church, with all the elders around him: “And when we 
were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly; and the 
day following, Paul went in with us unto James; and all the elders 
were present.” Why, again, does he report to James, in particular? 
and why were the elders with him ? 

And when the right-hand of fellowship had been given to him 
and Barnabas, long before that they should go on this mission to the 
heathen (Gal. ii, 9), the success of which we have just seen him re- 
porting to James and the elders, among the three chiefest apostles, 
“that seemed to be pillars,” he mentions James first ; “ James, Cephas, 
and John.” 

_ Peter, Paul, and John each occupies much more space in the New 
Testament, but none of them occupies the fosttion every-where as- 
signed to James. This is a fact which bears no name in the record ; 
no official title is given to him. What, then, does it mean, if not that 
he was, as witnessed by Eusebius, and by universal tradition, Bishop 
of the Mother Church of the Hebrews, and “of us all ?” 
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The Apocalypse is referred to the close of the first century, say 
from 96 to 100. ' The last Epistle of Paul to Timothy was written not 
later than the year 63 or 64; and in that same year the book of Acts, 
and probably the Gospel of Mark, were cut short, unfinished. It is 
extremely probable that both were being written at Rome, and that 
the circumstance which interfered with their completion was the 
Neronian persecution, which began about that time. Darkness and 
silence here settle down over the Church, to be broken, as a recent 
writer has said, “ only by the lightning flash and trumpet voice of the 
Apocalypse.” All records are lost, and we have not one fact, how- 
ever minute, added to our knowledge of the Church during the third 
of a century. The period embraced by this time of darkness is at 
least as great as that covered by the whole narrative in Acts. But in 
the opening vision of the Apocalypse one fact of great significance 
in this inquiry is revealed, and is revealed with that vivid clearness 
with which a “lightning flash” reveals all things seen by its light; 
after which, darkness swallows all again, and we see the Church no 
more, until it re-appears in history, nearly one hundred years later. 
The “Apostolic Fathers” give us, indeed, each a glow-worm spark ; 
just enough to let us know that the martyr Church survives, under- 
neath its shroud, but not enough for distinct vision. The facts which 
we glean from them have already been sufficiently commented upon. 

The one fact revealed in the Apocalypse which has reference to 
the organization of the Church, to which we have alluded, has a 
strange suggestiveness, whether we look at it from before or after. It 
seems explanatory of many tendencies and isolated facts in the apos- 
tolic history, and confirmatory of much that tradition utters after- 
ward. Of course, we refer to the position ascribed to the “angels” 
of the seven Churches. If they are not the bishops of their respect- 
ive Churches, it is difficult to give any rational explanation of them. 
All other explanations are so visionary, and have such an evident air 
of being framed to escape a difficulty, that they are scarcely worth 
considering. They are addressed individually by the Savior, and are 
each held responsible by him for both the doctrine and the discipline 
of their respective Churches. They are considered both teachers and 
governors of the flocks over which they are placed. 

Some imagine (see Epistles to Seven Churches, p. 76) that these are 
heavenly angels, and guardian spirits of these Churches. But the 
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reply is obvious. How could holy angels be charged with the delin- 
quencies and errors charged upon some of the “angels” here? As, 
for instance, at Rev. ii, 4, where the angel at Ephesus is said to have 
“left his first love ;” and at iii, 1, where the angel at Sardis is said to . 
have “a name, that he lives, and is dead;” and at iii, 15, where the 
angel at Laodicea is said to be “neither cold nor hot.” Above all, why 
should the Lord employ an earthly pensman to convey his messages 
of warning and rebuke to those heavenly spirits, who are themselves 
but the messengers of his will? 

Another interpretation supposes the collective presbytery of each 
Church to be thus designated. This seems a mere subterfuge, invented 
in an extremity. A third supposition is that each of these Churches 
had sent a messenger to John at Patmos, who are severally addressed 
by Christ in reply. But—besides the evident reply that this is a pure 
assumption that has not a grain of evidence to support it—in answer- 
ing a letter by a messenger, you write dy him, and not ¢o him. Nor is 
it easy to perceive why such subordinate officials of a Church should 
have been represented by “stars” (Rev. i, 20); “The seven stars are 
the angels of the seven Churches.” Every other explanation, save the 
oneat first presented, breaks down under a load of difficulties ; but 
this one meets with no obstacle, except that prepossession in favor of 
some conflicting theory that embarrasses the judgment. 

Trench says of the “angel” (Ep. to Seven Churches, pp. 79, 80): 

‘What can he be but a bishop? a bishop too with the prerogatives which we 
ascribe to one. His pre-eminence can not be explained away as though he had 
been merely a ruling elder, a primus inter pares, with only such authority and ju- 
risdiction as the others, his peers, may have lent him. For the great Bishop of 
souls who is here on his spiritual visitation, every-where holds the angel responsi- 
ble for the spiritual condition of his Church, for the false teaching which he has 
not put down, for the false teachers whom he has not separated from the commun- 
ion of the faithful—in short, for every disorder in doctrine or discipline which has 
remained unrepressed. But Christ could not so deal with them, could not charge 
them personally with these negligences and omissions, unless upon the ground that 


they had been clothed with power and authority sufficient to have prevented them, 
so that these evils could only have existed through their neglect and allowance.” 


Here we see that the Church of Ephesus, which in Acts is repre- 
sented by its “elders,” is in Revelation represented by its “angel,” 
or bishop; and thus all value is taken away from the admitted fact 
that at the earlier period the two names are used interchangeably. 
We are thus justified in drawing the conclusion, that there was 
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never a time in the history of the Church when its full organization 
did not comprehend the idea of an oversight and superintendency, 
superior to that exercised in each congregation by its elders. This 
supervision and control was exercised, 

1. By the apostles; 2. By delegated men, or deputies of the 
apostles, such as Timothy and Titus; 3. By the “angels” of Revela- 
tion; and 4. By bishops, in history. 

The presbyterian or congregational idea has no root in Church 
history. It is purely a modern idea. It is admitting nothing to say 
that anciently there were bishops in the Church; the fact is, that zz 
the very earliest times there were bishops every-where. There was 
no Church organized on the presbyterian or congregational model in 
the whole world. Now, to account for the fact, there are just two 
theories: first, that the apostles gave a presbyterian or congregational 
constitution to the Church, (by the former I mean to indicate the 
government by a board of co-equal presbyters or elders, and by the 
latter a government carried on by majorities under the mere presidency 
of the elders,) and that spontaneously, and without concert, in the 
life-time of one generation, all the Churches, East, West, and South, 
grew tired of the liberty which is so much valued now, and bartering 
it away without return, erected each a “one man power,” and chose 
rather the temporal and eternal risks of apostasy than to preserve the 
simplicity, the purity, and the liberty of the apostolic model. There 
is an absence of motive in this transaction, to say nothing of the end- 
ess difficulties of its accomplishment, that makes such an hypothesis 
inconceivable. Moreover, it presumes that the college of co-equal 
presbyters consented to the usurpation of one of their colleagues; and 
further, that he who in a day of ‘bloody trial and awful fear was ever 
the foremost to brave the danger and to endure the suffering, vicari- 
ously for the flock, was at the same time secretly and ambitiously at 
work to undermine the foundations, the dvine foundations, of the 
Church, seeking his own aggrandizement at the expense of the cause 
for which he was ready to die. ; 

Upon this point we may quote from Milman (fist. Christianity, 
Vol. II, p. 20). In the text, he says: 

“ Neither the times nor the circumstances of the infant Church, nor the primi- 


tive spirit of the religion, appear to favor a general, a systematic, and an unauthor- 
ized usurpation of power on the part of the supreme religious functionary.” 
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In a note appended to this passage, he adds: 


“The most plausible way of accounting for this total revolution is by supposing 
that the affairs of each community, or Church, were governed by a college of pres- 
byters, one of whom necessarily presided at their meetings, and gradually assumed, 
and was recognized as possessing a superior function and authority. In expressing 
my dissatisfaction with a theory adopted by Mosheim, by Gibbon, by Neander, and 
most of the learned foreign writers, I have scrutinized my own motives with the 
utmost suspicion, and can only declare that I believe myself actuated by only the 
calm and candid desire of truth. But the universal and almost simultaneous eleva- 
tion of the bishop, under such circumstances, in every part of the world—though it 
must be admitted that he was for a long time assisted by the presbyters in the dis- 
charge of his office—appears to me an insuperable objection to this hypothesis. 
The later the date which is assumed for the general establishment of the episcopal 
authority, the less likely was it to be general. It was only during the first period 
of undivided unity that such an usurpation—for such it must have been according to 
this theory—could have been universally acquiesced in without resistance. All 
presbyters, according to this view, with one consent, gave up, or allowed themselves 
to be deprived of their co-ordinate and equal dignity. The further we advance in 
Christian history, the more we discern the common motives of human nature at 
work. In this case alone are we to suppose them without influence? Yet we dis- 
cover no struggle, no resistance, no controversy. The uninterrupted line of bishops 
is traced by the ecclesiastical historian up to the apostles ; but no murmur of re- 
monstrance against this usurpation has transpired ; no schism, no breach of Chris- 
tian unity, followed upon this momentous innovation. Nor does any such change 
appear to have taken place in the office of elder in the Jewish communities ; the 
Rabbinical teachers took the form of a regular hierarchy ; their patriarch grew up 
into a kind of pope, but efzscopa/ authority never took root in the Synagogue.” 


The only other hypothesis which will account for the phenomenon 
in question is the one we have advanced, namely, that the Church was 
not provided with a fixed and definite constitution at the beginning, 
but that temporary arrangements were adopted, varying with the place 
and the circumstances ; that offices were created as they were found 
necessary, and officers were appointed to fill them; that the apostles, 
as long as they were with the Churches, supplied in their own persons 
the authority which was needed both for unity and for discipline ; and 
that they developed out of the body of presbyters, a dishop in every 
Church, who should perform in that Church the apostolic functions of 
oversight and government. 

“ Apostolic succession,” in any other sense, is a vagary of the un- 
disciplined religious imagination. That these functions were conferred 
upon such successors seems evident enough ; but that by ordination 
any sacramental grace was conferred, is a mere fiction of later times. 
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VI—THINGS SACRED AND SECULAR IN AMERI- 
? CAN LIFE. 


T is forever true that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
The fate of American society always depends on a conflict. But 
the point of contest varies from generation to generation. There is 
always a dangerous and implacable minority driving at the heart of 
the Republic. Foiled and apparently crushed at one avenue of ap- 
proach, it suddenly appears with new allies, under new colors, in an 
opposite direction. The grand secret of the enemies of humanity, 
from the foundation of the world, has been to hide a deadly purpose 
under a holy name; to enlist upon its side the vast multitude of amia- 
ble, superficial, selfish supporters of the right and put the clear-headed 
and implacable friends of mankind under the reproach most offensive 
to the popular mind. The people, even in America, are slow to ap- 
prehend and long-suffering to endure, and years before they realize 
the existence of a conflict, the main positions are in the hands of the 
enemy, only to be recovered by efforts and sacrifices that imperil the 
national existence. 

As the sum of all results now achieved, after two and a half centu- 
ries of conflict against the foes of our national existence, it may be 
safely declared that we have closed three avenues of -approach to the 
nation’s life. 

First. We have assured the triumph of liberty—civil, religious, 
social, and individual, at least so far as concerns the outward and 
visible affairs of the people. 

Second. We have established the rights of free industry in all its 
outward manifestations. 

Third. We have declared in favor of popular education, as far as 
relates to that intelligence which is necessary to an average success 
in American life. 

It is true that aristocratic government, industrial restriction, and 
popular ignorance still number a large body of adherents, and many 
earnest lovers of man feel it their duty to wage against them a war of 
extermination. But the popular tide is now évery-where against the 
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old aristocratic party. Liberty, free labor, popular education, now 
run like the Mississippi or the St. Lawrence, with broadening channel 
and irresistible force. The national flunkeyism no longer pays court 
to a haughty aristocracy, but swings its hat and splits its throat in 
huzzas for the divinity and infallibility of the people. 

There are certain higher elements of American society whose suc- 
cess inevitably follows this triumph of popular freedom. High and 
elaborate intellectual culture, art, and social refinement are not yet 
established in any permanent form in this Republic. But their names 
are already popular, and the mass of our newly rich people are in 
earnest pursuit thereof. The unsophisticated Pennsylvania oil-king, 
who reproved the mistress of a Philadelphia boarding-school for hint- 
ing a lack of capacity in his only daughter—“ Madam, buy my daughter 
Jennie the best capacity in Philadelphia, and send the bil! to me”— 
represents a good deal in our new life. Just now, the rich people in 
this country are ransacking Europe in pursuit of high culture, art, 
and social refinement, and the people at home are in the best spirit to 
welcome whatever the returning travelers may recommend. It is all 
in the line of human nature, and we are bound, in good time, to lead 
the world also in these matters wherein Europe is still our teacher. 

From all these points the conflict has drifted, and is now concen- 
trating about an issue which is daily revealed in more startling pro- 
portions. Zhe only question of profound interest now to the true pa- 
triot and Christian is, the question of national character. American 
society must be free, intelligent, and, in time, resplendent with all the 
graces and powers of illimitable wealth, elaborate cultivation, art, and 
social refinement. But in whose interest will American society use 
these almost omnipotent agencies? It was not to the ignorant and 
childish disciples, but to Jesus himself, the paragon of human and 
divine graces, that the devil presented the awful question, Whom will 
you worship? And Jesus of Nazareth became the Savior of mankind, 
not because of his gift of miracle or prophecy; not from any fatal 
mission; but because, standing at the pinnacle of human nature, he 
refused to worship the devil, and declared: “ Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” The American Re- 
public has survived the perils of the past only to be led up to the 
same mountain-top to face the final question that comes to every soul 
and every state. And the Republic will succeed or perish as it de- 
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cides to worship the devil on condition of receiving the kingdoms of 
the world and their glory, or to worship God and trust in the Almighty 
providence to the end. ° 

This, in plain words, is the meaning of that conflict which, under 
the name of “ Secularism,’ is just attracting popular interest in one 
region of public life. It is not our American habit to adopt a philo- 
sophical theory of society from the schools and work toward that. 
We begin at the practical point nearest the popular mind to solve 
some knotty question of public policy or morals, and only by gradual 
approaches do the people learn the direction in which they move. In 
the European schools “secularism” is an atheistic philosophy, as care- 
fully elaborated and unmistakable in its character as the Roman Cath- 
olic theology. Among us the name has appeared chiefly in connection 
with a practical difficulty in public education. The difficulty to be 
solved is this: How can the public school tn America deal with religion 
ina way at once to develop the moral and religious character of the 
citizen, without undue infringement on the rights of conscience? Just 
here the old enemy of mankind has planted his flag and thrown up 
his earthworks, declaring the American public school knows nothing 
of religion, is not responsible for the character of the youth, ignores 
the moral and spiritual nature of man, and worships no God. Public 
education, in this country, shall be “secular,” or it shall not exist at all. 

But the American people are too quick-witted to be cooped long 
in any inclosure, and, like the firing of a multitude of trains, this 
idea of secularism has flashed out in every quarter. Of course, the 
same reasoning that cuts off religion from public education severs 
it fatally from every realm of American public life. Government, 
municipal, state, national, is secular; has no concern for any thing 
outside the preservation of public liberty and order; has no theory 
of morals or religion ; reposes on no foundations of divine authority ; 
takes no cognizance of the higher nature of man, and worships 
no God. Legislation never must interfere in behalf of religion or 
morality based thereon, except to prevent religious sects breaking 
the peace by open violence. Laws that attempt the regulation of 
evil appetites and passions must disappear. The moral character of 
the community is entirely outside the scope of public law. The 
whole domain of public justice and philanthropy must be severed 
from religion. The prison and the hospital, every so-called reforma- 
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tory institution for young or old, must be emptied of the worship 
of God or the recognition of the spiritual nature of man. The Gov- 
ernment has no more right to support a chaplain, or admit him to a 
penitentiary, built in part by the taxes of the atheist, than to teach 
his child in school that there is a God. The leaders of “secularism” 
in public education do not flinch at the logic that sweeps religion 
altogether away from contact with public life in all its forms. Indeed, 
they openly declare this the end of all their labors—affirming that a 
republic can recognize no religion whatever, can worship no God, and 
is bound by no law above the intelligent conviction of its own inter- 
est. It is true the religious division of these leaders declares that 
all this is done in a friendly spirit toward religion and morality. 
But whatever may be the different theories of its supporters, secu- 
larism every-where means one thing—+he utter ignoring of the exist- 
ence of God, the higher nature of man, and the authority of religion 
and religious morality in public life. The national character shall 
be formed with no reference to the Almighty Creator and Governor 
of mankind. 

This is the first time in human history when such a position has 
been deliberately taken and made the point of assault upon the 
higher civilization of the race. In one phase of that awful revolution 
which delivered Europe from the power of irresponsible imperialism, 
the administration of the French Republic was seized by atheistic 
leaders, who hovered an instant on the top wave and then plunged 
to an oblivion of infamy. Hitherto the foes of man have selected 
other and more superficial interests of life for the field of battle. 
Every nation—savage, barbarous, or civilized—has hitherto worshiped 
God and confessed and endeavored to enforce the authority and 
sanctions of religion and morality. Whatever of failure may have 
attached to such a policy is incident to the condition of man. 
Human governments hitherto have done nothing very well. But 
they have aided prodigiously to carry the human race forward and 
save mankind from anarchy, which is another name for hell. They 
have not failed on account of their religion, but because the people 
have been too ignorant and wicked to support an elevated ideal 
anywhere in life. Now, for the first time, it is seriously proposed 
to separate the public life of a great nation entirely from religion— 
to formally depose God almighty and place public expediency, as 
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interpreted by the popular will, in the post of final authority over 
the State. 

There are many causes peculiarly favorable to the precipitation of 
this issue upon the American people. The devil is the high-priest 
of strategy; never chooses a weak position ; always selects that point 
of approach to the soul or the State where good and ill are most 
confused, and where the greatest number of neutral forces can be 
detached from the service of God. Just now the American people 
are exulting in a new consciousness of unlimited power. The 
average American believes nothing can withstand the omnipotence 
of the people, and shrinks from no experiment. Chicago before her 
fall, had, in imagination, annexed the Chinese Empire; and New 
York, a year ago, seemed to have lost the tradition of public hon- 
esty. The impetus of liberty is driving the masses of our country- 
men out to sea; and, in the new delirium of the voyage, old chart, 
compass, creed, Bible, authorities human and divine, Savior and God, 
are sent drifting astern. The new craze for wealth and office in 
young men; the insanity for luxury, pleasure, and social success in 
young women ; the tremendous, blind, passional forces aroused by a 
civil war, still sweeping like an inundation over society—all these 
make up the precise condition in which the enemies of religion 
can best assail the public mind. It is, therefore, not strange that 
this theory of secularism should gain friends among all classes of 
society. It is exactly the religion for every unscrupulous politician, 
for the luxurious woman of fashion, for all sorts and conditions of 
people who desire a boundless liberty unhampered by authority, who 
are dying for new experiments in all questionable realms of life. It 
also chimes in with the culture of multitudes of promising young 
people who have read far enough into science and philosophy to 
learn that there are realms of the universe in which the existence 
of God is only a curious question to be debated with impartial 
coolness or as coolly ignored. It just meets the case of that class 
of religionists who are trying to construct a god by an indefinite 
spindling upward of the individual soul in search of infinity ; at the 
breathing-places worshiping themselves in lack of a higher deity. 
The whole race of men and women who have conscience on the 
brain find, in public secularism, a spiritual and moral vacuum where 
the most fantastic fanatic can have his way. The priests, Catholic and 
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Protestant, that claim infallible authority in public life, are only too 
happy to aid the secular leaders in casting out unsectarian religion ; 
trusting to their own ingenuity and persistence by and by to cap- 
ture the entire field of public life. And there is a growing class 
of generous, amiable, enthusiastic people, both respectable and relig- 
ious, who believe the “era of good feeling” has come and the religion 
of love means a confused ignoring of all religious and moral differ- 
ences and a union in some cloud-land of a grand and indefinite hu- 
manity. It is, therefore, easily understood why the press, which is the 
national weathercock, should spring with such alacrity to welcome 
this evangel of public secularism; why so many brilliant young 
aspirants for popularity and position should gracefully fall into it; 
why the “free religious” clergy should gladly accept this vacuum as 
a fit place to set up their new celestial machinery ; why journals like 
the Judependent and the Christian Union, occupying the border 
land which separates a dissolving Calvinism from social and spiritual 
anarchy, should see in this gospel of secularism a reconciliation of a 
thousand problems that have always worried religious men. Modern 
civilization has had its epidemic seasons, when the people forgot re- 
ligion and plunged into every excess of folly and sin; but the pres- 
ent attitude of young America toward religion and God is a step 
beyond this. 

We do not believe the American people can be permanently in- 
gulfed in this bottomless slough of secularism. But we do see that 
here is the great battle to be fought, not only for the integrity of the 
national character, but also for the type of our social and private life. 
And it is of vast importance that the people should speedily com- 
prehend this issue, before our public affairs and institutions have 
passed beyond the hope of any redemption save a new revolution. 
Already the secular leaders of foreign birth indulge in a style of 
defiant rhetoric, and threaten measures which can only lead to social 
convulsion. The most terrible religious wars have sprung from dis- 
putes far less radical; and with a third of our population in a state 
of semi-barbarism, no man can afford to trifle on such a theme. 
At present the danger chiefly threatens our public education in the 
great cities, where the foreign Catholic population will gladly help 
the secularists destroy all religion that now exists therein. But 
the majority of native American birth, especially in the country, is 
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sound ; and if it can be held up to the lofty American ideal of unsec- 
tarian religion and morality, as the foundation and atmosphere of pub- 
lic life, all will yet be well. Our great danger is the defection in the 
ranks of the great Protestant Christian body that will always be the 
mainstay of the American order of society. To this body of people 
our arguments can alone be addressed, with any hope to stay the 
coming of this new danger. 

It would be well for every believer in the Christian religion to 
reflect upon the meaning of a confession that any part of human life 
can be exempt from the obligation of religious profession, character, 
and conduct. What do men like Mr. Tilton and Dr. Spear mean 
when they talk of government and popular education as wholly out 
of the sphere of religion; that the nation does not depend on God, 
like a man, for existence, preservation, and every thing that makes it 
worthy of human reverence ; that government has no divine authority 
to restrain, protect, or punish men; that justice, public order, human 
rights, liberty, are only a balancing of expedients to keep the peace, 
and have no sanctions as eternal as the soul and as immovable as 
God? Is not every citizen bound by every divine law at every step 
in his public life; when he forms a political opinion, when he votes, 
when he legislates, or sits in the jury-box, or expounds or adminis- 
ters the majesty of the law? Is the citizen bound by any religious 
obligation to obey the laws of his country, to pay taxes, to keep the 
peace ; and if he rebels, is the Government under any religious obliga- 
tion to deprive him of his property, his liberty, his life? By what 
authority did the Government of the United States cause the death of 
half a million men, and the destruction of the accumulated earnings 
of the people for a whole generation? One would think there should 
be some authority above a temporary expediency or sheer physical 
force to warrant such things as this Government has done within 
the last ten years. If the Government of the United States should 
embark on a career of conquest, and become the despoiler of mankind 
over a whole continent, would it be sufficient to put in at the bar of 
history the plea that it has adopted the secular theory of Mr. Tilton 
and the Rev. Dr. Spear? 

The fact is, public life in America is the most consummate flower 
of all our life. About nothing do our people think, and feel, and work 
so intensely as in the sphere of their citizenship. The casting a vote 
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has made a man of the negro, and the thought of voting is changing 
the whole type of American womanhood. As well may you put the 
top of one of the great New Haven elms into a black exhausted re- 
ceiver, shutting away light and heat, and sun and atmosphere from 
all but root and trunk, as to crowd religion down from the public life 
of the people into the narrower channels of their private estate. It is 
not as an individual soul, a member of the Church, a father of a fam- 
ily, a wholesale grocer, a 7ribune editor, that an American feels his 
manhood most grandly; but as one of that sovereign people, that 
in its public capacity challenges the admiration of the world and links 
itself to the history of humanity. And the religion that can not hold 
that entire public life in its paternal arms is no religion ; is nothing 
better than a petty private theory, or a little conceit of a few ecclesi- 
astics. God is every-where or nowhere. He is the Creator, Father, 
Providence, Final Judge of the Government of the United States, or 
he does not exist. To proclaim the least corner of life secular, is 
to abolish the spiritual universe. To declare the highest realm of 
human terrestrial existence—the public life of a republic—outside 
religion is a folly that we can comprehend in an atheist, but only 
deplore in the minister of any religion. 

It is the crowning glory of the Roman Catholic Church that it 
has never swerved from the assertion of the complete authority of 
religion in all earthly affairs, and holds every priest an apostate who 
falters at that proposition. It does most grievously err in making its 
own ecclesiasticism, or any ecclesiastical establishment the infallible 
representative of religion. For the Church, like the State, is a work 
of man, and both must yield to the authority of religion embodied in 
the growing character of mankind. But even this error is venial and 
harmless, compared with that utter collapse into atheism, which has 
been the fate of so many a great minister and journal in Protestant 
America within the passing years. Better, a thousand times better, 
go back to the darkest days of Romish supremacy, when barefoot 
emperors did penance in the streets of Rome; yea, better retreat 
upon the paganism of China, or the religious despotism of Turkey, 
than lapse away into the cold vacuum of a public life in America, 
bereft of every ray from the sun that floods the firmament of human 
destiny. For where Religion asserts her sublime authority, and any 
thing is reverently worshiped as God, there are all the elements of 
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progress in time and eternity; but the instant a people begins to 
ignore the heavenly powers, it takes the first dread step toward that 
atheism which is “the disease of the soul” and the dissolution of 
society itself. 

And what do men mean by secular education? They tell us we 
do not need religion to teach grammar, and arithmetic, and science, 
and geography, and the rest of the little humanities. Perhaps a style 
of insiruction as shallow as the secular-educational logic might skim 
the surface of knowledge. But is this feeble trifling with the shell of 
science, this tickling of the intellectual surfaces, this cool airy coquet- 
ting with wisdom, what the American people mean by the education 
that shall qualify their children not only to enter the infinite realms 
of truth, but to grow into that manhood and womanhood our new 
American citizenship demands? Is it really worth the while to spend 
these millions and waste these precious years to give the people's 
children that false and baseless thing which all knowledge becomes 
when separated from its vital connection with character? The true 
instructor of youth can not work at all without teaching or implying 
the existence of God, the spiritual nature of man, and the whole range 
of religious and moral obligation. From his object-lesson upon the 
least insect or plant up to his highest course of ethical science, he 
walks forever surrounded by these majestic spiritual realities, and he 
teaches nothing fitly unless this glorious range of mountain summits 
is always hovering upon the mental horizon of the world through 
which he moves. The first impulse to knowledge is a spiritual emo- 
tion—the love of truth—and the close of every new unfolding of truth, 
like the last words of the Principia, is.a reverent thanksgiving to God. 
And what becomes of the discipline of the school in this new millen- 
nium of secular education? There are two ways to keep a thousand 
American children in order—one by the pagan rule of superior phys- 
ical force; the other by the awakening of the moral and religious nature 
through the patient training of the will, the conscience, the sense of 
reverence and obedience, and the sweet sanctities of childhood’s ador- 
ing love. Secularism, before a thousand American children, is ex- 
ecutive imbecility, and has nothing to give us but youthful anarchy 
suppressed by the law of the strongest. The whole theory of educa- 
tion divorced from religion is an intellectual chimera which vanishes 
at the first hour’s contact with a living child. 
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If we are told that by secularism is meant nothing more than the 
separation of Church and State, we simply leave our opponents to 
chop logic with the nearest Catholic priest. The American people 
have separated the public life of the Republic from ecclesiastical au- 
thority and sectarian interference as far as imperfect men can accom- 
plish a thing so difficult in such a country as ours. They intend to 
keep right on this road, and because a shrewd lawyer or a critical par- 
son can still point to some remains of old religious prejudice and 
bigotry, they do not intend to fly the track and roll down into the 
abyss of public atheism. Mr. Garrison told the Government of the 
United States, for twenty years, it had no business to be alive because 
it was not entirely free. The patient Government has survived the 
Garrisonian criticism, abolished slavery, and seen the antislavery 
society go up to the metropolis to its own euthanasy. So will the 
people persist in their glorious efforts to consecrate the nation by the 
sanction of that simple Christianity which is the absolute and central 
religion of mankind, refusing to commit suicide at the summons of 
any petty theory or sharp critique. 

It is said by a distinguished metropolitan minister in 7he Nation, 
that the government and the school may have and hold all these 
exalted motives and live according to the law of God, and yet, must 
never speak or act concerning religion by name. We can only say 
that such a theory is more befitting a coterie of transcendental school- 
girls than a nation of full-grown American women and men. There 
may be some illusive realm of Hegelian existence where people do 
not talk and act in proportion to the intensity of their faith; but a 
native American is the man of all others on earth who talks out his 
highest convictions and puts his noblest aspirations on wheels for a 
journey across the continent. To say that the Government of the 
United States and the people’s school can be vitally and truly inter- 
penetrated with religious and moral life; can act religiously and 
morally in all the tremendous emergencies of American public expe- 
rience, and yet refuse a verbal confession of dependence on God, or 
formal worship, or open appeal to an authority above itself, is what 
common men can not comprehend. Very young mystical theological 
students are apt to glorify a religion that can only be discovered by a 
microscopic vision that searches the secrets of the inner man; but 
grown men are apt to regard that religion which has not the pluck to 
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speak out its mind and walk on its own legs, as a premature birth, 
dwindling in a puling and sickly infancy through its little span of life. 
It is doubtless painful to disturb the conscience, distress the sensi- 
bilities, or run into the theories of any citizen of the United States ; 
but we live in a world of realities, and the man who can not endure 
the Government of the United States, when, in the solemnity of days 
like these, it calls on God for help and goes up into the cloud and 
thunder of the mount in search of the higher law, may well subside 
into the tranquillity of his own lifeless conceits, bury himself in the 
Western woods, or try the North-West passage for a solitary experience 
at the pole. Liberty and conscience, and a good many other things, 
are admirable as long as a man ora State holds on to that faith which 
alone makes conscience a possibility, or liberty aught but a lunatic’s 
dream. And the man who, in the name of liberty and conscience, 
commands the American Government to ignore Almighty God and 
every thing in life that makes man divine, demands a thing so utterly 
visionary, impracticable, and destructive, that he may well thank the 
people for going about their business of creating the national character 
and leaving him to the peaceable indulgence of his childish delusion. 

Atheism never solved a real difficulty, and secularism, which is 
practical atheism, only exasperates every complication of religion in 
our public life. Of course the religious problem is the most difficult 
with which any government can deal. Every nation of the past has 
moved toward its solution along a track of war; and the embarrass- 
‘ment is increased instead of diminished when the government be- 
comes a republic. But religion is also the most critical point in the 
private life of every soul, since the eternal destiny of every child of 
God is involved in his management of this supreme interest. It might 
be a great convenience to “secularize” the soul itself, and multitudes 
of men have tried the experiment ; but mankind has agreed that the 
atheist is a monstrosity and not a full-grown man. Why should we 
hope to escape, in public life, from that awful choice between God and 
Satan which confronts the spirit at every instant in its eternal career? 
Can a million men, united as a State, abolish the laws of human nature 
and get outside the realm of that authority which presides over the 
universe of souls? Of course, republican government multiplies the 
obligations of the citizen, casts the burden of sovereignty on every 
man, and fearfully intensifies the strain in all the higher regions of 
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policy. But is that a reason why we should dodge responsibility by 
shutting our eyes to the supreme fact of government itself? We are 
in God's universe, for better or worse, and every poor soul must make 
the best of its way, with divine help, toward the divine life. This 
Republic is a nation and a part of the kingdom of God, and must 
bravely do its best to become “that nation whose God is the Lord.” 

The ideal of religion in a republic is a spirit of love to God and 
man which underlies the constitution, becomes the soul of legislation, 
and overarches the nation’s life, forming a national character accord- 
ing to the divine democracy of the golden rule, being and doing all 
this with as much respect to conscience and personal right as God 
shows in the administration of his affairs. The end of republican 
government is not the complete exercise of individual conscience and 
the boundless illusion of utter individual freedom. It is the formation 
and growth of the highest public and private character and civiliza- 
tion. Conscience itself can only exist as a choice between eternal 
right and wrong, and no man has the right, in God’s universe, to wor- 
ship the devil. The divine government makes short work of these 
epicures of conscience who dispute the everlasting laws of nature and 
the soul ; and every reformer who spreads his sails for anarchy finds 
his ship ere long bumping to pieces amid the breakers of the eternal 
order. Human life is a straight and narrow way, and nations, as men, 
must consecrate their highest powers to the walking therein. 

What point in the religious difficulty is met by secularism? The 
point of conscience? Two years ago the German Freethinkers and 
the Irish Catholics of Cincinnati, through their representatives in the 
Board of Education, declared there should be no worship of God, 
instruction in religion, reading religious books, or singing religious 
songs in the people’s school, and that was trumpeted forth as a victory 
on the side of conscience. Whose conscience was really appeased by 
this performance? The conscience of the believers in secularism, 
pure and simple, which may include one-tenth the population of that 
city, chiefly of German birth and infidel proclivities. These men do not 
believe in public religion and honestly voted for its destruction. But 
nine-tenths the people of that city believe religion has some relation 
to public life. The Catholics believe the Roman Catholic religion has 
supreme authority over the education of youth. They did not regard 
themselves as voting religion out of the schools ; they only swept the 
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school-room floor of a heathen litter, and await their opportunity to 
exalt the true religion in public education. Having aided the radicals 
in this work of purification, they demanded that their allies should 
aid them to maintain Catholic teachers in Catholic asylums and pa- 
rochial schools at public expense ; since the priesthood demands that 
the children of the Church shall be separated from the children of the 
people in educational life ; and there was every evidence of the willing- 
ness of the radical wing to submit to this demand. For this was the 
bargain between the secularists and the Catholics, and the result will 
be, if it is ever consummated, that the only religious teacher that 
can come in contact with a public school in Cincinnati will be a Cath- 
olic priest. The Catholic conscience was therefore on the way to be 
satisfied by the support of sectarian religion from public funds. But, 
now, what about the conscience of the Protestant Christian people of 
Cincinnati, who founded the city and the State, established and built 
up the public schools ; who were the loyal people in the war, and must 
always be the body-guard of liberty and order in that new metropolis? 
They were to have the privilege of sending their own children to 
schools completely emptied of all religion, and paying for the edu- 
cation of Catholic children by Catholic teachers, in ecclesiastical 
buildings owned by Archbishop Purcell. This disposes of the Prot- 
estant conscience with a vengeance, and we must pay taxes to sup- 
port both atheistic and sectarian education, the two things our soul 
especially abhors! And when the Superior Court of Cincinnati de- 
clares that in Ohio all men are protected in the right to worship Al- 
mighty God, and no educational “ring” can trample out religion in 
the people’s schools, the secular press breaks out in a frightful irrup- 
tion of startling leaders on the Cincinnati conspiracy to establish a 
State religion. Good old Judge Storer figures as a Buckeye Torque- 
mada. Rev. Dr. Thompson, of New York, gravely lectures us on our 
two mistakes of supposing we had a right, in Ohio, to worship God 
inside a common school house, and casting our votes to keep our com- 
mon school system out of the hands of such a combination! Verily, 
secularism is a merciful guardian of conscience! 

Equally magnificent is the success of secularism in the assertion 
of private rights. Every form of religion that has yet existed has per- 
secuted all religions but its own. The Jew crucified the Savior; the 
Catholic desolated Europe for centuries ; the Greek persecutes Cath- 
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olic, Hebrew, Protestant, and atheist alike; and the Protestant, 
though an improvement on his predecessors, has paid off a good many 
ong scores, and has not yet arrived at the millennium of Christian 
liberty. All this was most eloquently shown by the shrewd secular 
lawyers in the Bible case at Cincinnati, and we all felt ourselves on 
the anxious seat, somewhat ashamed at the “remainder of wrath” 
that stili abides within us. But what grand panacea do these gentle- 
men propose as their security for human rights? To monopolize the 
whole business of persecution, and scourge all religions, all Bibles, all 
Gods, out of the realm of public life! Verily, we must all take off 
our hats to these new inquisitors! Even the infallible Pope is a child 
to these secular patriarchs who abolish the Almighty himself. It 
might be a summary method of justice for the judge to send plaintiff 
and defendant, counsel, jury, and spectators to jail together. He 
would certainly clear the docket rapidly by that operation, and he 
would administer justice in the same way that secularism vindicates 
religious liberty in American life. 

Secularism resolves no difficulty, but drives every difficulty to open 
conflict, and precipitates a religious war. But we need not flatter 
ourselves that it can be confined to public life. If aman gets the 
cholera virus into his stomach, he can not fence off the intestines, but 
the evil thing must run its full course. The same logic that empties 
government and education of religious authority, drives God and relig- 
ion out of the family. By what right do we forbid the polygamy of 
Utah, or the modified polygamy of Indiana where men and women 
shed their wives and husbands and are clothed upon by new “ affini- 
ties” as the trees of the forest drop their leaves in Autumn and blos- 
som forth with a new joy in the Spring? By what right does a father 
enforce obedience among his children, or, if his wife is an atheist, by 
what right does he teach her children there is a God? Our evangel- 
ical, secular clergymen are fond of expatiating on the beauties of 
religion in the home, but secularism has the same rights in the home 
as in the State, and dissolves every household in domestic anarchy. 

By what right do we enforce the social proprieties ? My French 
neighbor dotes on the Can-can, and invites my daughter to take a 
turn therein. Have grown daughters ‘no rights that Puritanic papas 
are bound to respect? My neighbor desires to turn an honest penny 
by filling his shop-windows with obscene newspapers and pictorial 
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abominations, and all the children in the neighborhood crowd the 
pavement to buy his trash. Have shopkeepers no rights of con- 
science? What becomes of social life, the relations of the sexes, the 
whole fabric of social refinements and proprieties in this new age? 
Secularism in socitty is a red Indian running a muck with tomahawk 
and knife through a crowded drawing-room; and secular society 
means a social state in which every man and woman and child is a 
law to self. 

But the Church is left. Yes, the Church of “secular” religion, 
the “Free Religious” Church, which refuses to commit itself in public 
to a belief in the existence of God, the spirituality of man, the divine 
authority of right, or the immortality of the soul; a Church in which 
every member is a spiritual gipsy ; a Church that can believe nothing, 
and do nothing, and be nothing, save an endless debating society in 
which the question of religion never comes to a vote. 

So here is the grand haven of our new evangel of secularism ; ¢he 
utter and absolute repudiation of all authority outside the individual 
man. Scourged from public life, religion flies to business, only to be 
rudely told that it has no business there. It looks into the scientific 
lecture-room, and a very “ positive” policeman tells it to “move on.” 
It goes round the square where the caucus is raging, to escape the 
disfigurement of a broken head. It peeps in at the theater, and 
is greeted with a roar of obscene laughter and retreats in confusion. 
The press has a law of its own, and literature and art are estimated 
by new rules evolved from themselves. It flies from outward life to 
the sweet sanctity of the home; but the new wife, who has just 
ousted her predecessor, is donning her Bismarck hat to go to the 
woman’s convention that canonizes Saint Richardson, and religion is 
told to call again. Dropping in at the fashionable party, it is teased 
by a crowd of pert, laughing girls and olympic young men, just home 
from Europe, and finds that, even as a wall-flower, it has become 
passe. In despair it goes to church, but the town is “secularized,” and 
in vain does it try to hear, amid the racket outside, and the “loud” 
manners of the free and easy worshipers within. It finally hears the 
preacher declare from the pulpit, that he won’t pledge himself to be- 
lieve in the existence of his own immortal soul. And then comes— 
Finis. Retreating to the individual soul, it finds human nature “sec- 
ularized,” and man resolved to a bundle of tuneful nerves, waked to 
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fitful music by a passing breeze on its way from nowhere to oblivion. 
And then the new kingdom of light has come, and humanity has 
attained its final estate, where “to be or not to be” is no more the 
question, for “to be and not to be” are eternally the same. 

There is nothing for a soul to do in God’s universe but to use its 
highest light, worship the best Deity in whom it can believe, and 
through imperfection, and narrowness, and failure, and all the perils 
that beset its immortality, by the help of God, move toward the per- 
fection of the divine love. There is nothing left for the State but to 
stand upon the broadest religion that can be supported, and act in 
its spirit for the good of all in the broadest way which the character 
of its civilization will permit. Any government that is acquiesced in 
by the people of any nation, must assume the responsibility of devel- 
oping the national character, and recognizing religion as far as relates 
thereto. In this Republic the ruling power is the majority, subject 
to perpetual revision, change, renewal by the will of the whole people. 
That majority, so far, has declared that the national character and 
the growth of American society are best advanced by the separation 
of State and Church, and the recognition by government of the au- 
thority of unsectarian Christianity, the absolute religion of love and 
obedience to God, and good-will to man, in every realm of public and 
private life. On this theory it founds its Constitution, legislates and 
administers laws, whose ideal is the golden rule, and protects every 
man in public and private in his right to worship God, live a virtuous 
life, read his Bible; and asserts the authority of a morality based on 
the Christian foundation. If the majority of this people ever becomes 
Roman Catholic, it will change our entire form of government, and 
make that style of religion the authority in the State. If the ma- 
jority of the people becomes “secularized,” that majority will purge 
our public life of all religion, and we shall become an atheistic na- 
tion. For secularism ts not religious neutrality, but public atheism, 
the most intolerant and oppressive of all sectarianisms that have pre- 
vailed on earth. 

Since, then, we only can have a choice in our national life between 
forms of public religion, let all who believe in the American ideal of 
the absolute, unsectarian Christian religion of love to God and man, 
cease from the vain delusion of trying to reconcile or propitiate 
atheism or sectarian bigotry. If we give up our American ideal, it 
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will be only to fall back on some European polity, or take the fatal 
leap into social and spiritual perdition. Let us then assume our 
responsibility ; govern America according to the American ideal; 
administer the State and the school in the spirit of the broadest and 
noblest religion the people can sustain; always working toward a 
higher character, a broader liberty, and a more reverent and catholic 
faith. Let us protect every Church or party in all its rights out to 
the point where its protection will imperil the State and dissolve 
American civilization. But let it be known that whatever Church, or 
sect, or party attempts in earnest to destroy an American institution, 
shall itself be destroyed. 








VIL—UNEMPLOYED PREACHERS. 


E do not deem it necessary to dwell upon the fact that there 

are very many preachers of the kind named in the subject of 
this article. Hence, we will confine ourselves to the discussion of 
ways and means by which this very large class of men may be ene 
bly employed in the Master’s cause. 

Before, however, we can reach any practical suggestions in refer- 
ence to a remedy, it will be necessary to look somewhat into the nat- 
ure of the disease, and the causes which produce it. We think the 
trouble will be found to rest partly with the preachers and partly with 
the Churches. We call attention to some of the reasons, in the first 
place, why preachers themselves are to blame for being unemployed. 

1. There are some preachers who appear to be constitutionally 
lazy, and who have preserved their constitution in this respect 
with wonderful care. This is simply the fact in the case. They 
have commendable talent. If they would enter upon their work with 
courage and enthusiasm, it would simply be impossible for them to 
fail. But they are regular Micawbers, without the characteristic 
watchfulness of that distinguished gentleman. They are always wait- 
ing for “something to turn up,” but scarcely ever ooking for it, since 
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life has been with them such a continued round of disappointment. 
They would like to be called to some Church that pays a large salary, 
for they are not insensible to the importance of luxury as an accom- 
paniment to ease. But to make themselves worthy of such a place 
by self-sacrificing labor in the cause of Christ—by earnest devotion to 
the work committed to their hands—is wholly incompatible with their 
tastes and habits, and can not, therefore, be expected of them. When 
preachers come to understand the full import of Paul’s pardonable 
boasting, when he said, “I labored more abundantly than they all, 
yet not I, but the grace of God that was with me,” we feel very con- 
fident that the unemployed list will soon grow “small by degrees and 
beautifully less.” 

But men must not only labor among the people to whom they 
minister, but they must s¢wdy so that they may be prepared to “feed 
the flock of God.” Men who enter upon a charge with twenty or 
thirty sermons, with the expectation that these will suffice, will soon 
wake up to the fact of their folly. The sermons of a pastor, in 
order to be successful, must grow up out of his every-day experience 
among his people. He must study to know what is xeeded, and learn 
to say the right thing in the right place. 

2. Another source of trouble is the manner in which preachers 
present themselves before a new charge. They wish to make as good 
an impression as possible ; hence, they preach their best sermons at 
the very beginning of their labors at a given place. These sermons 
are generally promises that are never fulfilled, and it does not take a 
congregation very long to determine the character of a man of this 
kind. Had the preacher begun with a modest endeavor to study the 
wants of his people and speak to these wants, he would have grown 
up with their growth, and become identified with their interests. 
Ministers of the Gospel must come to understand that clever discus- 
sions of knotty problems in theology can not be substituted for 
preaching. Sermonizing, when it simply exz¢ertaius, comes very far 
short of true preaching, however fine it may be. Preaching is intended 
to move men to ac¢zon, not to charm them in their pews with a sort of 
witchery of oratory. The last spell is soon broken, and hence the 
preacher who weaves it will last only for a time, but the first is the 
law of development, and must ultimately establish the preacher in the 


hearts of his people. 
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3. Another difficulty with preachers is, that many of them seem 
entirely unwilling to accept, as we say in common parlance, “the 
situation.” They find themselves cut off from regular employment, 
and if they do not succeed at once in securing the most desirable 
situation, they become petulant, and begin to complain of the breth- 
ren—intimate strongly that every thing is going wrong, whereas a 
little reflection might enable them to see that the chief difficulty is 
with themselves. Preachers need to cultivate a cheerful disposition. 
If they wish to be useful, this is absolutely essential. A preacher has 
no business to be forever wearing crape on his arm, and especially if 
this is indicative that he is attending his own funeral. The world is 
not moved in this way. “Whatsoever aman soweth that shall he also 
reap.” Hence, if a preacher sows discontent, complaints, etc., he may 
expect to get all back with usury. 

We now call attention to some of the reasons why Churches are 
to blame in this matter. 

1. The almost universal practice among the Churches is to select 
their preachers annually. Hence, a new election must take place/at 
the beginning of every year. This system works disastrously to both 
the Church and the preacher. The preacher is affected by it in this 
way—the fear of losing his position has much more influence on him 
than he is generally willing to admit ; and as the annual election is the 
turning point in the matter, it is too much to expect that he will not 
be somewhat apprehensive about that time. This state of things 
tends largely to destroy the zadependence of the preacher, and, conse- 
quently, his true manliness ; and when these are gone, you need not 
be astonished if he does not succeed. It works disastrously to the 
Church, because the very kind of preaching which the Church most of 
all needs is precluded by the position in which the preacher is placed. 

2. Another valuable auxiliary in the work of throwing preachers 
out of employment is the protracted meeting system which prevails 
in most of the Churches. Almost every Church thinks it necessary 
to have a protracted meeting at least once a year. We do not now 
stop to discuss the propriety of this. It might be all well enough, if 
it were properly conducted. But no sooner is the time for the pro- 
tracted meeting decided on than some “distinguished evangelist” is 
sent for to conduct the meeting. He comes—and instead of co-oper- 


ating with the preacher in charge, he generally assumes the entire 
VoL. IV.—8 
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management, and not unfrequently places the resident preacher prac- 
tically on the “retired list” for the time being. Of course his preach- 
ing is up to the demands of the occasion. He has twenty or thirty 
sermons which he can preach with considerable power. The people 
listen with rapt attention, and soon whispers of admiration rise up to 
extravagant eulogiums. In the midst of this excitement, the faithful 
pastor is forgotten, or, if thought of at all, only in unfavorable contrast 
with the prodigy whose praises are now on every tongue. No one 
need be surprised that this meeting is just equal to bringing about a 
change in the pastor of the Church. The preacher in charge soon 
hears intimations that his services are no longer wanted, while, per- 
haps, the “distinguished evangelist” himself is engaged for the ensu- 
ing year. But twenty or thirty sermons will not last through the 
entire year. True, the preacher shows considerable tact in using the 
same material over and over, but even this will not save him from the 
suspicion that he is not now the man he once was. Hence, another 
change must take place, and so on, ad infinitum. 

3. Another reason why we think Churches are to blame is, because 
they do not have a proper respect for each other’s wants. We do not 
wish to charge them with selfishness, and yet we do not know what 
else to call it. In the Scriptures, the strong are exhorted to bear the 
infirmities of the weak. But this, we fear, is not considered applicable 
to Churches. Now, what are the facts in the case? We answer: 

‘the strong Churches absorb nearly all the best talent in the ministry, 
while the weak Churches are compelled to take the most indifferent. 
But the weak Churches are frequently unable to employ any one at all, 
and hence a number of preachers that might be useful, if properly 
sustained, are thrown out of employment for the simple reason that 
Churches which are able to give reasonable salaries will not do it, be- 
cause these preachers are not up to the standard. Now, it must be 
obvious to every thinking man that the order here should be exactly 
reversed. The weak Churches should have the strong preachers and 
the strong Churches the weak preachers. We think that this order 
is both Scriptural and philosophical, and should command the serious 
attention of every earnest disciple of Christ. We are satisfied that a 
careful distribution of means so as to bring about such a location of 
our preachers as indicated, would soon bring nearly all of our preach- 
ing talent into active and useful employment. 
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Having now examined somewhat minutely into the causes which 
operate against bringing our whole ministerial force into the field, 
there is little left to say by way of suggestion, since, in treating of the 
disease, the remedy has generally been indicated. We present, how- 
ever, the following ag embracing, in our judgment, about all that is 
necessary in the case: 

1. Let the preachers themselves study to be industrious, faithful, 
earnest, and practical. Let them begin their work as they can hold 
out, and work cheerfully, prayerfully, and constantly, and they will 
find that their labors will be generally appreciated and always rewarded. 

2. Let the Churches call their preachers without regard to time. 
Let them make each man feel that his position is a permanent one 
while he shows himself worthy to retain it. Let the preacher in 
charge be held responsible for all the preaching to the Church, and if 
extra meetings are held, let him generally conduct these himself. 
Let a wiser distribution of our preaching force be made among the 
Churches, so that the strong may assist to build up the weak; and 
then let every heart be made to feel that it must bear a proportion 
of this work of the Lord, and it will not be long before we shall see 
the “waste places of Zion” built up and plenty of “watchmen upon 
her walls.” 
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1.—TZen Great Religions. An Essay in Comparative Theology. By JAMES FREE- 
MAN CLARKE. I2mo. cr. 528 pp. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 

PERHAPS no subject, just now, is commanding more earnest attention 
than that of Comparative Theology. The science, if science it may be 
called, has been almost wholly developed within the last twenty-five years. 
Prior to that time, scarcely any reliable information could be obtained con- 
cerning Buddhism, Brahmanism, or the religions of Confucius, Zoroaster, 
and Mohammed. The works of Anquetil du Perron and Klenker were 
almost the only authority upon the Zend Avesta, while only small portions 
of the Vedas had been translated into the European languages. Now the 
case is quite different. Through the labors of such men as Bunsen, Max 
Miiller, Burnouf, Dollinger, Diincker, Baur, St. Hilaire, Hardwicke, Rénan, 
Crenzer, Cox, Maurice, Algier, Baldwin, and others, a flood of light has been 
shed upon the great religions of the world. And the time has now come 
when these can be compared with each other, so as to “show what each is, 
what it contains, wherein it resembles the others, wherein it differs from the 
others ; its origin and development, its place in universal history, its positive 
and negative qualities, its truths and errors, and its influence, past, present, 
or future, on the welfare of mankind.” Hence, the first problem in Com- 
parative Theology is analytical, while the next is synthetical, “and consid- 
ers the adaptation of each system to every other, determines its place, use, 
and value in reference to universal or absolute religion.” 

“Tt must, therefore, examine the different religions to find wherein each is complete or 
defective, true or false; how each may supply the defects of the other, or prepare the way 
for a better; how each religion acts on the race which receives it, is adapted to that race, 
and to the region of the earth which it inhabits. In this department, therefore, it connects 
itself with comparative geography, with universal history, and with ethics. Finally, this 
department of Comparative Theology shows the relation of each partial religion to human 
civilization, and observes how each religion of the world is a step in the progress of hu- 
manity. It shows that both the positive and negative side of a religion make it a prep- 
aration for a higher religion, and that the universal religion must root itself in the de- 
caying soil of partial religions. And, in this sense, Comparative Theology becomes the 
science of missions.” 
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It will be readily perceived that such a work as this presents an hercu- 
lean task, and must necessarily be the result of many minds. And it is just 
as evident that a work on Comparative Theology, generalizing all that is 
known on the subject to the present time, written in a kind, judicial style, 
must be of the greatest value to the theological student. 

The work before us attempts to give the “latest results of modern inves- 
tigations, so far as any trustworthy facts have been attained,” and it is but 
just to say that Mr. Clarke has performed his task, for the most part, in a 
highly satisfactory manner. The ten religions which he considers are as 
follows: The religion of Confucius, Brahmanism, the religion of Zoroaster, 
the religion of _Egypt, the religion of Greece, the religion of Rome, the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian religions, the Jewish religion, and the Moham- 
medan religion. ‘These are treated in separate chapters. Each one of 
these chapters is complete in itself, and presents a most interesting discus- 
sion of the main features of the religion under consideration. We think, 
however, the chapter on Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta is the most 
perfect and satisfactory study of the ten. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find anywhere, in the same space, so much that is valuable and 
interesting concerning the origin and progress of that religion, which 
has, for so many ages, held dominion over large portions of the Eastern 
world. 


The concluding chapter of Dr. Clarke’s book is by far the most impor- 
tant of all. It discusses the relation of Christianity to these ten great 
religions, and shows, as we think, conclusively that Christianity alone is 
capable of becoming a universal religion. On this subject we have the 
following: 


“Tt is evident that Christianity can become the universal human religion only by supply- 
ing the religious wants of all the races of men who dwell on all the face of the earth. If it 
can continue to give them all the truth their own religions contain, and add something more ; 
if it can inspire them with all the moral life which their own religions communicate, and 
yet more; and, finally, if it can unite the races of men in one family—one kingdom of 
heaven—then it is fitted to be, and will become the universal religion. It will then not 
share the fate of those which have preceded it. It will not have its rise, progress, decline, 
and fall. It will not become, in its turn, antiquated, and be left behind by the advance of 
humanity. It will not be swallowed up in something broader and deeper than itself. But 
it will appear as the desire of all nations, and Christ will reign until he has subdued all his 
enemies—error, war, sin, selfishness, tyranny, cruelty—under his feet. 

“Now, as we have seen, Christianity differs from all other religions—on the side of 
truth—in this, that it is a pleroma, or fullness of knowledge. It does not differ by teaching 
what has never been said or thought before. Perhaps the substance of most of the state- 
ments of Jesus may be found scattered through the ten religions of the world, some here, 
and some there. Jesus claims no monotony of the truth. He says: “My doctrine is not 
mine, but His who sent me.” But he does call himself “the Light of the World,” and 
says that though he does not come to destroy either the law or the prophets, he comes to 
fulfill them in something higher. His work is to fulfill all religions with something higher, 
broader, and deeper than what they have—accepting their truth, supplying their deficiencies. 
If this is a fact, then it will appear that Christianity comes, not as an exclusive, but 
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as an inclusive system. It includes every thing; it excludes nothing but limitation and 
deficiency. 

“Whether Christianity be really such a pleroma of truth or not must be ascertained by 
a careful comparison of its teachings, and the ideas lying back of them, with those of all 
other religions. We have attempted this, to some extent, in our introduction, and in our 
discussion of each separate religion. We have seen that Christianity, in converting the 
nations, always accepted something, and gave something in return. Thus it received from 
Egypt and Africa their powerful realism, as in the writings of Tertullian, Origen, Augus- 
tine, and gave in return a spiritual doctrine. It received God, as seen in nature and its or- 
ganizations, and returned God as above nature. Christianity took from Greece intellectual 
activity, and returned moral life. It received from Rome organization, and returned faith 
in a fatherly Providence. It took law, and gave love. From the German races it accepted 
the love of individual freedom, and returned union and brotherly love. From Judaism it 
accepted monotheism as the worship of a Supreme Being, a Righteous Judge, a Holy King, 
and added to this faith in God as in all nature and all life.” 


Following this we have a comparison of Christianity, in its essential feat- 
ures, with the respective religions which have been under consideration. 
The essential value of Brahmanism is found to be “faith in spirit as distinct 
from matter, eternity as distinct from time, the Infinite as opposed to the 
Finite, substance as opposed to form ;” while its essential defect is its “spir- 
itual Pantheism, which denies all reality to this world, to finite souls, to 
time, space, matter.” Christianity teaches a “Supreme Being who is pure 
spirit, ‘above all, through all, in all.’” “It is a more spiritual religion than 
Brahmanism, for the latter has passed on in its Polytheism and idolatry, 


which Christianity has always escaped.” “It recognizes this Supreme Be- 
ing as a LIVING Gop, as a personal Friend and Father.” “Christianity, 
therefore, meets the truth in Brahmanism by the doctrine of God as Spirit, 
and supplies its deficiencies by its doctrine of God as a Father.” 


“The good side in the teaching of Confucius is his admirable morality, his wisdom of 
life in its temporal limitations, his reverence for the past, his strenuous conservatism of all 
useful institutions, and the uninterrupted order of the social system resting on these ideas. 
The evil in his teachings is the absence of the supernatural element, which deprives the 
morality of China of enthusiasm, its social system of vitality, its order of any progress, and 
its conservatism of any improvement. It is a system without hope, and so has remained 
frozen in an icy and stiff immobility for fifteen hundred years. 

“But Christianity has shown itself capable of uniting conservatism with progress in 
the civilization of Christendom. It respects order, reveres the past, holds the family 
sacred, and yet is able also to make continual progress in science, in art, in literature, in the 
comfort of the whole community. It, therefore, accepts the good and the truth in the doc- 
trines of Confucius, and adds to these another element of new life.” 


This is quite sufficient to show Mr. Clarke’s method. His effort is to 
demonstrate that Christianity, as a system of religion, receives all the good 
of all other systems, and rejects all the evil of these. And, from this fact, 
he draws the conclusion that Christianity must and will become the religion 
of all mankind. We do not think, however, that Mr. Clarke is always con- 
sistent with his theory. When comparing Christianity with the Avesta and 
Eddas, he lets his Universalism crop out in a way which is not exactly in 
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harmony with his usual candor. He thinks the Jewish idea of Satan en- 
tered into their theology from Persia, after the captivity. He thinks it is 
nowhere taught in the Old Testament, and hence the “inevitable inference 
is that it grew up in the Jewish mind from its communication with the Per- 
sian dualism.” He then treats us to the following extraordinary statement: 


“Though the doctrine of a Devil is no essential part of Christianity, the reality and 
power of evil is fully recognized in the New Testament, and in the teachings of the Church. 
Indeed, in the doctrine of everlasting punishment, and of an eternal hell, it has been carried 
toa dangerous extreme. The Divine sovereignty is seriously infringed and invaded by such 
a view. If any outlying part of the universe continues in a state of permanent rebellion, 
God is not the absolute sovereign. But wickedness is rebellion. If any are to continue 
eternally in hell, it is because they continue in perpetual wickedness—that is, the rebellion 
against God will never be effectually suppressed.” 

Now, it seems to us that this admission is fatal to Mr. Clarke’s whole 
theory. If it be true that the New Testament carries the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment and an eternal hell to a “dangerous extreme,” and if 
this doctine has found its way into the New Testament through the Avesta, 
then it follows that Christianity has incorporated some of the evil of Bud- 
dhism as well as its good. And, if this is done in one instance, why not in 
many? Then what becomes of Christianity as a “pleroma,” compared with 
all other religions? May it not be that this “dangerous extreme” is in Mr. 
Clarke’s mind rather than in the New Testament? 


The following are the concluding paragraphs of the book: 


“The civilization of Christendom consists in a practical reconciliation of antagonistic 
tendencies. It is a ‘pleroma’ in social life, a fullness of concord, a harmony of many parts. 
The harmony is indeed by no means complete, for the millennium has not arrived. As yet 
the striking feature of Christendom is quantity, power, variety, fullness; not, as yet, co- 
operation, harmony, peace, union. Powers are first developed which are afterward to be 
harmonized. The sword is not yet beaten into a plowshare, nor has universal peace ar- 
rived. Yet such is the inevitable tendency of things. As knowledge spreads, as wealth 
increases, as the moral force of the world is enlarged, law, more and more, takes the place 
of force. Men no longer wear swords by their sides to defend themselves from attack. If 
attacked, they call the policeman. Towns are no longer fortified with walls, nor are the 
residences of noblemen kept in a state of- defense. They are all folded in the peaceful arms 
of national law. So far the atonement has prevailed. Only nations still continue to fight ; 
but the time is at hand when international law, the parliament of the world, the confedera- 
tion of man, shall take the place of standing armies and iron-clad navies, 

“So, in society, internal warfare must, sooner or later, come to an end. Pauperism 
and crime must be treated according to Christian methods. Criminals must be reformed, 
and punishment must be administered in reference to that end. Co-operation in labor and 
trade must take the place of competition.: The principles by means of which these vast 
results will be brought about are already known; the remaining difficulties are in their ap- 
plication. Since slavery fell in the United States, one great obstacle to the progress of man 
is removed. The next social evils in order will be next assailed, and, one by one, will be 
destroyed. Christianity is becoming more and more practical, and its application to life is 
constantly growing more vigorous and wise. Bek 

“The law of human life is that the development of differences must precede their 
reconciliation. Variety must precede harmony, analysis must prepare the way for synthesis, 
opposition must go before union. Christianity, as a powerful stimulus applied to the human 
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mind, first develops all the tendencies of the soul; and afterward, by its atoning influence 
on the heart, reconciles them. Christ is the Prince of Peace. He came to make peace 
between man and God, between man and man, between law and love, reason and faith, 
freedom and order, progress and conservatism. But he first sends the sword—afterward 
the olive-branch. Nevertheless, universal unity is the object and end of Christianity.” 





2.—A History of Philosophy; From Thales to the Present Time. By DR. FRED- 
ERICK UEBERWEG, Late Professor of Philosophy in the University of Kon- 
igsberg. Translated by GEORGE S. Morris, A. M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Michigan. With additions by NoAH Por- 
TER, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Yale College. With a Preface by the 
Editors of’the Philosophical and Theological Library. Vol. I. History of 
the Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1872. 8vo. Royal. pp. 487. 

Tuis is the first volume of a Theological and Philosophical Library 
which is in course of preparation by Drs. Henry B. Smith and Philip 
Schafe, Professors in the Union Theological Seminary in New York. The 
scheme is a very liberal one, and we hope the publishers, Messrs. Charles 
Scribner & Co., will be amply rewarded for their generous enterprise. It 
is proposed to publish a “select and compact Library of Text and Refer- 
ence Books upon all the main departments of Theology and Philosophy, 
adapted to the wants especially of ministers and students, in all the 
denominations. Some of the works will be translated from the German 
and other languages; others will be based upon treatises by various 
authors ; some will be written for the Library by English or American 
scholars. The aim will be to furnish, at least, one condensed standard 
work on each of the scientific divisions of Theology and Philosophy, giving 
the results of the best critical investigations, excluding, however, such his- 
tories and commentaries as extend through many volumes.” 

This Library promises to be one of the most important and useful to 
students of theology and philosophy that has ever been published in this 
country, and we expect to watch its progress toward completion with very 
great jnterest. 

The first volume is certainly all that could be desired. It is just what 
the student needs, the very best manual of Philosophy we have seen. It 
was first published in three parts, between the years 1862 and 1866, in 
Berlin ; and, notwithstanding the competition with other compends, it met 
with such approval that the first part has already reached a fourth edition. 
We do not wonder at this success, for no other work of the same kind is 
so full and satisfactory in all that belongs to a Bibliographical apparatus. 
The opinions of the various schools of philosophy, as well as the views of 
individual philosophers are presented with clearness and conscientious 
fidelity. The author does not write in the interest of any particular 
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school, but aims to give a condensed, yet sufficiently comprehensive, state- 
ment of all that has been said upon the subject of philosophy. He does 
not tire you with opinions of his own, but with judicial calmness he gives 
you the history of what is necessary to know in order to have a clear 
view of the progress of philosophical speculation. Compared with Morell’s 
History, which is so generally used in this country, this work will, most 
likely, give general satisfaction. Morell’s History is restricted to the later 
European systems, while Ueberweg’s work is much more comprehensive.: 

The translation has been made under the author’s own supervision, and 
is consequently the very best that could be made. Dr. Ueberweg died 
on the 7th of June, 1871, and it is said that, “on the day of his death, he 
carefully corrected some of the proof-sheets of this translation, and was 
delighted with its excellency.” 

The additions of President Porter, of Yale College, are generally very 
valuable, especially on the history of English and American philosophy. 
We conclude this notice with the following extract from the Preface to the 
American edition, giving a short account of Ueberweg’s life: 

“Friedrich Ueberweg was born January 22, 1826, the son of a Lutheran clergyman, 
near Solingen, in Rhenish Prussia. His excellent mother was early left a poor widow, 
and devoted herself to her only son till her death, in 1868. He was educated in the Col- 
lege at Elberfeld and the Universities of Gottingen and Berlin, and attained to extra- 
ordinary proficiency in philosophy, philology, and mathematics. In 1852 he commenced 
his academic career as Privatdocent, in Bonn, and in 1862 he was called as Professor of 
Philosophy to the University of Konigsberg. There he labored with untiring industry till 
last Summer, when, in the forty-sixth year of his age, he died, in the midst of literary 
plans for the future, leaving a widow and four children, and many friends and admirers. 
to mourn his loss. He was a genuine German scholar, and ranked with the first in his 
profession. His ‘History of Philosophy’ and his ‘Logic’ will perpetuate his name and. 
usefulness.” 





3.—The Debatable Land between this World and the Next. With Illustrative Nar- 
rations. By ROBERT DALE OWEN. New York: G. W. Carlton & Ca. 
London: Trubner & Co. 1872. 12mo. pp. 542. 


Tuis is certainly a remarkable book—remarkable for its scathing criti- 
cisms on dogmatic theology ; remarkable for the author’s evident progress 
toward evangelical Christianity; and remarkable for his anxiety to har- 
‘monize his views with the teachings of Christ. 

Much that Mr. Owen says concerning the popular theology of the day 
receives our unqualified indorsement. While freedom of thought is im- 
paired by the authority of human creeds, we shall make slow progress in 
arriving at the whole truth. Man must be allowed to think outside of 
what was known to the Council of Trent and the Westminster divines, if we 
all shall ever come “in the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the 
Son of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ.” 
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Again, we are glad to see that Mr. Owen has made progress since his 
last book was written. He evidently does not feel easy in the ranks of 
infidels, and he has made a desperate struggle to free himself from all sus- 
picion of occupying such a position. His anxiety to harmonize his teach- 
ings with the doctrine of Christ indicates a notable change in his temper. 
And it is with pleasure that we record this new testimony to the necessity 
of bringing all religious convictions to the teaching of Christianity. 

But in sweeping away the popular gods of sectarianism, Mr. Owen has 
evidently gone entirely too far. In our opposition to the Roman Church 
he thinks we should discard the following supposed errors: 


“Belief in evéry phase of the INFALLIBLE, in connection with any religious matter 
whatever. 

“Belief in the MIRACULOUS, past or present. 

“Belief in the right of PERSECUTION ; whether by ecclesiastical. excommunication or 
social outlawry; whether by employment of rack or fagot, or by suborning of public 
opinion. 

“Belief in the EXCLUSIVE, as applied to any Church or sect, supposed to be God’s 
favorite. 

“Belief in a FINALITY, as found in any branch of knowledge, including religion. 

“Belief in Vicarious Atonement, in Imputed Righteousness, in a personal Devil, in an 
Eternal Hell, and in Original Depravity. 

“Tt may be added—though this is a Protestant rather than a Roman Catholic error— 
belief in the saving efficacy of faith without works.” 


After this wholesale way of getting rid of the doctrines of the Romish 
Church, it is curious to see what yet remains. The concluding chapter of 
the book is devoted to giving us this information: 


“Conscience is God’s vicegerent, rightfully ruling the heart of man. Under her rule 
alone is human life satisfactory. That is Christ’s doctrine. How simply and how strongly 
has he expressed this! 

“* Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled.’ 

“Hunger and thirst, not after this dogma or that sect; not after ritual, or ceremonial, 
or long prayers in the synagogues, or much speaking; nor yet after silver and gold: hun- 
ger and thirst after the right—that kingdom of heaven within. 

“Christ’s plan is right doing, because it zs the right. Right doing, come what 
will of it, for that is God’s affair. Accept the consequences. Do we not pray, ‘Thy will 
be done?’ 

“Things may seem to go ill. Men may revile, and persecute, and speak evil. No 
matter. Even then, Jesus declares, is the right-doer blessed. He may seem forsaken; 
bread itself may be scant: yet, in the end, it is he alone who shall be filled. If we seek 
first God’s right, all else—that is Christ’s assertion—shall be added unto us. 

“Yet he states this as a fact, not puts it forward as a motive. The motive on which 
he relies is not the prospect of gain; it is the hunger and thirst. .We may conform to 
man’s law through forced obedience, fear of penalty, hope of reward. God’s law can be 
fulfilled through love alone. ‘ 

“Christ has nowhere said that they are blessed who act righteously, in order to win 
heaven or escape hell. Fear, a base motive, enters not at allinto his scheme. He does 
not, like the Psalmist, inculcate the fear of God: zs wisdom has a far nobler beginning. 
It is based on perfect love—that love which casteth out fear.” 
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It is curious to notice how sentimental these latitudinarian dreamers 
become. Whenever a man is capable of making the above statement it is 
not long before he is ready for what follows: 

“If a professor of religion exhibit the liveliest zeal for his Church, actuated by no 
higher principle than that which caused Louis XIV to repeal the Edict of Nantes— 
namely, to save a worthless soul from hell—he may be a useful Church member, but he is 
not a Christian. There zs no Christianity, except that which has for foundation the indwell- 
ing love of the right.” 

Of course, Mr. Owen has no use for such passages as “He that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned ;” “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish ;’ “These shall all go away into everlasting punishment,” etc. When 
a man is unwilling to accept the plain declarations of the Word of God, 
he will find it quite difficult to harmonize his theories of religion with the 
teachings of Christ, however desirous he may be to do so. 

Much of Mr. Owen’s book is vicious in its tendency. His theory of 
the future life is by no means the worst thing in it. This is fanciful enough 
to satisfy the most imaginative ; but this is harmless compared with many 
things that he intimates against the plainest declarations of God’s truth. 





4.—Songs of the Sierras. By JOAQUIN MILLER. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1871. 16mo. pp. 299. 

THERE can be no questioning the fact that this unpretending volume was 
the literary sensation of 1871. Mr. Miller’s poems were first published in 
England, where they met with unexpected success. He had been almost 
entirely unknown to even the people of this country, and it is more than 
probable he never had been heard of in England when he presented his 
manuscript there for publication. All this, doubtless, had something to 
do with his subsequent notoriety ; for no matter what the defects of his 
poems may be, there can be but one opinion as to the fact that, in some 
respects, they possess a very high degree of merit. Hence, it was very 
natural for those who looked for no merit at all to become enthusiastic over 
such a volume as Mr. Miller has given to the world. Extremes beget ex- 
tremes, is the testimony of history. Critics took up his volume, expect- 
ing to find in it nothing worthy of commendation, and finding much that 
was original, more that was beautiful, and most that was natural, indiffer- 
ence grew into admiration, and this admiration was sometimes expressed 
in extravagant language. 

The American people, of course, were flattered at this reception in a 
foreign land of one of their own poets. Hence the press in this country 
has, for the most part, simply repeated the praises of English critics. 
Such, we suppose, are some of the causes that have operated in making 
Mr. Miller the “poet of the period.” 
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Time has now been given for a more careful examination of Mr. Miller’s 
poems and a more judicial estimate of their value. In the light of this 
re-examination, what is likely to be the public verdict? Will the first 
judgments be confirmed, or will it be decided that the light of this lit- 
erary sun has grown dimmer in the presence of a more discriminating 
criticism? For ourselves, we have no doubt as to what will be the pub- 
lic judgment. Such poets as Bret Harte, John Hay, and Joaquin Miller 
can not live beyond their generation. The first two have gained their 
popularity by a sort of dare-devil disregard of nearly all the commonly re- 
ceived rules of poetry, and ingeniously turning to popular account cer- 
tain subjects in which the people are greatly interested. In this respect 
Mr. Miller’s poetry is somewhat different. His subjects generally are such 
as are not calculated to inspire popular enthusiasm, but they are of a 
character that will scarcely admit a treatment that will command the 
attention of posterity. However, his subjects are nearly all thoroughly 
American, and this, in part, accounts for the freshness of his imagery and 
the novelty of his style. 

Mr. Miller shows considerable passion, though scarcely enough for dra- 
matic effect. He is more properly a descriptive poet. In his pictures of 
nature he is not so elegant as Bryant, nor so tender as Longfellow, but he 
is more vea/ than either. Every thing is painted from actual life, and his 
power to make you see what he sees is truly wonderful. We doubt 
whether any poet has ever written who has excelled him in this respect. 

Did our space permit we would be glad to give quotations illustrating 
both the beauties and defects of this volume ; but for the present we can 
only say that Mr. Miller’s poems are quite pleasant reading, and will be 
eagerly sought for by those who have a fancy for the wild life which he so 
vividly portrays. But we think he has written little that will fasten itself 
upon the popular heart so as to be reproduced in after generations. 





5.—/nsects at Home. Being a Popular Account of Insects, their Structure, Habits, 
. and Transformations. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M. A,, F. L. S.,etc. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 8vo. Royal. pp. 670. 

THE author of this volume is already quite familiar to students of Nat- 
ural History. No one has done more to popularize this branch of study 
by freeing it from needless technicalities than he has. His former works 
have been models of style and thoroughness, combining, as they do, scien- 
tific accuracy and completeness with a style at once perspicuous, simple, 
and eloquent. The present volume will add to the author’s reputation. 
Entomology has greatly suffered from an altogether too difficult termi- 
nology. This work adopts a more popular method. Treating of “Insects 
at Home,” as few technical terms are used as are necessary to convey 
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needful scientific information. Entomology, as a subject of study, is of 
the very greatest interest. Truly has the author of this volume said: 


“Tt takes its votaries into the treasure-houses of nature, and explains some of the 
wonderful series of links which form the great chain of creation. It lays open before us 
another world, of which we have been hitherto unconscious, and shows us that even the 
tiniest insect, so small, perhaps, that the unaided eye can scarcely see it, has its work to 
do in the world, and does it. Among the insects, too, we find not only instinct, but 
reason. We find that in these lesser creatures the passions and emotions of humanity 
have their counterparts. Love, for example, develops itself in many ways, and so does 
hate; and, indeed, if the whole list of human qualities be examined, there is scarcely one 
which can not be found in the insect world. 

“The habits of insects are very mines of interesting knowledge, and it is impossible 
carefully to watch the proceedings of any insect, however insignificant, without feeling that 
no writer of fiction ever invented a drama of such absorbing interest as is acted daily be- 
fore our eyes, though to indifferent spectators. Thus, even in the mere structure of insects, 
there is more than enough material for the study of a life-time. Putting aside the wonder- 
ful internal mechanism, which ought to be examined when practicable, the outward form is 
full of interest. We find among insects a variety and brilliancy of color that not even the 
most gorgeous tropical flowers can approach, and that some of our duilest and most insig- 
nificant little insects are, when placed under the revealing lens of the microscope, abso- 
lutely blazing with natural jewelry. The variety of form, too, is quite as boundless as 
that of color, so that there is much excuse even for the mere collector, who cares nothing 
for insects, unless he can kill them and set them in rows in a cabinet.” 


Not only has the editing of this work been carefully and conscientiously 
performed, but it has been published in a manner which reflects the highest 
credit upon the house whose imprint it bears. No handsomer volume of 
the kind has appeared in this country. 





6.—Walks About Ferusalem. A Search After the Landmarks of Primitive Chris- 
tianity. By Isaac ERRETT. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 1871. 
16mo. 211 pp. 

Tuis little, unpretending volume is written in the author’s best style, and 
to those acquainted with Mr. Errett’s powers as a writer this is high praise. 
The purpose of the author is certainly a noble one. To discover the land- 
marks of primitive Christianity is an enterprise worthy of the loftiest intel- 
lect. That Protestantism has not yet given us Christianity as it was in 
apostolic times is only made more certain by careful investigation. Our 
present Christianity is a development from an apostate Church, rather than 
from the primitive Church. Since the days of Wickliffe and Luther we have 
been coming out of Rome. Some of us may have got as far as Jerusalem; 
but we need to walk about the city, “and go round about her—tell the tow- 
ers thereof. Mark well her bulwarks, consider her palaces, that we may 
tell it to the generation following. For this Lord is our God forever and 
ever: he will be our guide even unto death.” 

Mr. Errett’s work is to help us on our way to the holy city, and to explain 
to us, when we have found it, the various parts thereof. In an appendix 
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there are many valuable quotations from authors whose works are not 


always accessible to the general reader. 

The whole discussion is conducted in an admirable spirit, and presents 
a cumulative argument which will be difficult to resist. There afe many 
passages of great beauty, while now and then we find a touch of true elo- 
quence. We give the following as a striking example: 


“And here, as we journey on, is yet another witness—the last on the way to Zion! 
Malachi records here the last words of inspiration vouchsafed to Jewish prophets : 


‘Behold I will send my messenger, 
And he shall prepare the way before me ; 
And the Lord, whom ye seek, 
Shall suddenly come to his temple, 
, Even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in. 
Behold he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts.’* 

“Verily ‘the last days’ are drawing near. Onward—we shall soon be there. Hold! 
see that crowd! Listen to that thunder-tone which breaks on the desert’s stillness! Let 
us draw near. What a rough exterior hath the’'speaker! He looks, in his hairy garments, 
like Elijah; and he seems as terrible. How his hearers tremble! Ah! well they may. 
For his words are words of truth, such as they have been unused to hear—burning words of 
earnest pleading and rebuke—bidding them prepare for the approaching King that shall sit 
on David’s throne. It is the harbinger of the Christ! And see! there approaches one more 
majestic than he—O, how calmly beautiful! Even that mighty preacher fades into little- 
ness before him, and shrinks from his approach! Yet he urges his suit and gains it. The 
preacher leads him into Jordan, and baptizes him. See! he comes up, praying, from that 
baptismal grave. Hark! a voice from heaven! ‘This is my Son, the Beloved, in whom I 
delight.’ Can it be? Is this ‘the messenger of the covenant?’ O yes, yes—thank heaven, 
it is He: for, see, the Spirit-Dove descends from the skies, and gives the heavenly unction. 
This is indeed the Christ! But he has no crown on his brow—nor is Jerusalem his home. 
His kingdom is not yet come. His brow is sad and thoughtful. He carries many sorrows. 
And see—strange sight—wicked men hunt him, and compass him with wiles, and cover him 
with reproaches! He teaches, he entreats, he weeps over them, he labors for them, he car- 
ries all their- griefs—in vain! They spurn him, and hate his counsels! They conspire to 
kill him. He is mocked, scourged, condemned, and dragged to death! He dies on the 
cross—the bitter cross—between two thieves, while heaven mourns, and earth trembles, and 
death and hell are filled with tumult! 

“O Jerusalem! thou hast slain thy king and Savior! Thou hast drunken the blood of 
the innocent! Thy cup of iniquity is full! Can blessings ever come to thee? Surely the 
word of God will not fail. He has promised to make thy walls salvation, and thy gates 
praise! Yea, and it shall be—for lo! the crucified comes up from the guarded sepulcher— 
stronger than death; and bearing in his victorious grasp the trophies of an immortal vic- 
tory, he announces to his chosen friends that ‘repentance and remission of sins shall be 
preached in his name among all nations, deginning at Ferusalem!+ Behold him—he is 
about to step into his chariot ; the angel-escort are waiting to receive him; he lifts his hands 
to bless his humble followers; and, as he breathes his last blessing, and waves his hand in 
affectionate farewell, he says: ‘ Tarry ye in Jerusalem, until ye be endowed with power from 
on high.’ ‘You shall be baptized in the Holy Spirit not many days hence.’} 

“Here, then, we pitch our tent ‘within thy walls, O Jerusalem,’ and wait for the king- 
dom of the Messiah. ‘Father! Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is 


done in heaven.’” 


We hope this volume will freely circulate, for it is an earnest piea for 
“the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
* Mal. iii, r. + Luke xxiv, 47. ¢ Acts xiv, 5. 
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7.—The Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune in 1871; with a full account of the 
Bombardment, Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. PEMBROKE FEtT- 
RIDGE. Illustrated with a Map of Paris, and Portraits from Original Pho- 
tographs. New York: Harper Bros. 1871. 12mo. 516 pp. 


Amonc the saddest facts of history are to be classed those recorded in 
this volume. The heroit defense which the city of Paris made against the 
Prussian army commanded the admiration of the world, and did much to 
create sympathy in favor of the French cause. In the conflict with Ger- 
many the various discordant elements of the city had, for a time, partially 
ceased to war upon each other; but the announcement of peace was the 
signal for a renewal of internal conflicts, and the beginning of that fearful 
tragedy which ended in the burning of the city. 

The principal facts which make up the material of this book are all yet 
fresh in the minds of our readers, and we need not advert to them here. 
On the part of Paris, the struggle precipitated was one chiefly for metropoli- 
tan control. It had been said again and again that Paris is France. Hence 
nothing could have been more distasteful to Parisians than that the Gov- 
ernment should be located at Versailles. Other causes have been assigned 
for the origin of the Commune, but this one, which has been entirely over- 
looked, or else given only a secondary place, is, in our judgment, the real 
one. The contest came out of the antagonism between the old and the new 
conditions of society. In the past history of the world political and social 
power has been located in the great cities. These have formed the centers 
of influence. Hence from these have proceeded authority to control the 
surrounding districts of country. In this respect modern society has greatly 
changed. +. With the introduction of rapid means of communication and 
travel, country people are no longer isolated from each other and the habits 
and ideas of metropolitan life. The city and country have been practically 
reduced to unity. Hence the result of the struggle for domination in 
France is just what might be expected from those who watch closely the 
course of events. We can now understand that France is more than Paris, 
and that in the fate of Paris we have a prophecy concerning what must be 
the end of all attempts to control the world by centralizing force. Ours is 
an age of individual power, in the progress of which all political rings and 
ecclesiastical despotism must finally give way. 

Mr. Fetridge is an intelligent and conscientious historian. His intimate 
acquaintance with European life, his thorough knowledge of Paris and its 
people, and his personal presence in the city during the stormy period of 
which he writes, eminently fit him for the task he has undertaken. He 
records facts that are much stranger than fiction, and, as he has used the 
most trustworthy material that could be obtained, we need not fear that his 
facts will turn out to be fiction when the truth is all known. 
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8.—An Inquiry into the Usage of BATITIZQ, and the Nature of Fohannic Baptism, 
as Exhibited in the Holy Scriptures. By JAMES W. DALE, D. D., Pastor of 
the Wayne Presbyterian Church, Delaware County, Penn. Philadelphia: 
William Rutter & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 420. . 

As this work will be noticed at length in a subsequent number of the 
QuARTERLY, it is not now proposed to do more than call attention to it. 

We suppose that when Dr. Dale has completed his examination of 
Baxzttw (daptizo), he will have said about all that can be said on his side 
of the question. He has now published three volumes, namely: “Classic 
Baptism,” “Judaic Baptism,” and “Johannic Baptism.” These volumes 
have all received the highest commendation from Pedobaptist scholars, and 
may, therefore, be accepted as authoritative upon the much-controverted 
questions discussed. 

The present volume opens with an “examination of criticisms” on the 
preceding volumes, three pages of which are devoted to the CHRISTIAN 
QuaRTERLY. The Doctor feigns to treat the review of his “Classic Bap- 
tism,” which appeared in the January number of last year, as a good joke. 
Referring to a point made against him in that notice, he says: “Seldom 
has a criticism furnished richer elements for good-natured merriment.” 
But may it not be that this “mirth-inducing error” is all in the Doctor’s 
imagination? It would have been quite unfortunate for him, if, after the 
severe handling which the QuaRTERLY gave him, it had failed to furnish 
him some “amusement” in the case of Triptolemus. This is not the first 
instance we have known of men feigning to be in a good humor when 
severely pressed. We 7 heard before of men “whistling in one yards 
to pie their courage up.” 

n “Johannic Baptism” Dr. Dale begins the examination of Bazt:lw as 
a ae word. He first gives the views of various writers concerning 
John’s Baptism. Then follows an examination according to the wsus 
loquendi, as employed by the translators of the Septuagint; by writers of 
the Apocrypha; in Jewish ritual purifications, through John’s ministry and 
life, etc. Much stress is laid on the new terms introduced by John— 
Barttet7i¢ and Baztisya, Then follow a discussion concerning the De- 
sign of Baptism, Places of Baptism, Baptism of the Lord Jesus, and a 
Summary. 

In looking through the volume we find little that is new, less that is 
conclusive, and nothing that will likely do much toward settling a contro- 
versy which has already been too long protracted for the best interests of 
Christendom. If it requires all that Dr. Dale has written, and is yet to 
write, to make affusion even plausible, we certainly prefer to follow the 
most natural interpretations of Scripture, though this should compel us to 
adopt a form of baptism less convenient than that for which Pedobaptists 
contend. 
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9.—A mericanisms. The English of the New World. By M. ScHELE DE VERE, 
LL. D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 8vo. pp. 685. 


A BOOK with such a title as this ought to be of great value to the 
American people. It need not necessarily please their vanity. Indeed, we 
doubt whether a book of the kind faithfully written could do this; but the 
value of such a book ought not to be depreciated on that account. Per- 
haps Americans, more than any other people, need to be dealt with hon- 
estly in regard to their own defects, and especially do we need “to see 
ourselves as others see us” in the language which we speak. 

In the language of a people is to be found their truest history. Hence 
it is not at all surprising that we find ourselves using certain forms of 
speech not known to other lands. Although American society is made up 
of people representing all the nationalities of the Old World, still there is, 
notwithstanding this heterogeneous compound, much in our habits, manners, 
and customs that is original—a kind of concrete result from the complex 
conditions of our national life. 

Professor De Vere’s book is much the ablest treatise on Americanisms 
that has yet appeared, and, though not very complimentary, will doubtless 
be read with eagerness by our people. We are always anxious to know 
what may be said about ourselves; hence books having a personal appli- 
cation will generally find interested readers among those to whom the appli- 
cation is made. 

We find in the Preface of the book before us a reference made to the 
“Jate Emperor Alexander of Russia,” which is not very complimentary to 
Prof. De Vere’s historical accuracy, but this is a very slight blemish in a 
book of great interest and value. 





10.—The Earth: A Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. 
By ELIsEE RECLus. Translated by the late B. B. Woopwarb, M. A., and 
edited by HENRY Woopwarb, British Museum. Illustrated by two hun- 
dred and thirty Maps, inserted in the Text, and twenty-three Page-Maps, 
printed in Colors. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 8vo. Royal. 
pp. 567. 

SEVERAL years ago we visited the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, and 
were surprised to find an intelligent gentleman living near by the Cave who 
had never entered it. This is a good illustration of the well-known fact, 
that easily accessible objects do not very generally interest us. Perhaps 
this will help us to account, in part, for the reason why Physical Geogra- 
phy is so much neglected. In those who have a vivid imagination, it is 
easy enough to awaken an enthusiasm in the study of astronomy. Every 
thing here is tinged with a little uncertainty, and this is always a powerful 
element to stimulate investigation. Our earth is a thing we can study any 
time, and is therefore by most people postponed indefinitely. Hence we 
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suppose there are not many people who know much more of its real struct- 
ure and geographical conditions than they do of the planet Mars. 

The work before us is one of the noblest contributions to Physical 
Geography that has been published in this country. It has already passed 
through two French editions, and is likely to become as popular in this 
country as in Europe. The “pages of the present volume have, from time 
to time, received the author’s attention ;” the translation can, therefore, be 
relied upon as altogether trustworthy. 

This volume is the result of “more than fifteen years’ careful study, 
travel, and research by one of the ablest living French authors ;” and, in 
the careful, laborious collection of facts, in the clear and masterly elabora- 
tion of each portion of the work, and in the harmonious unity which char- 
acterizes the whole, we doubt whether it has ever been excelled. It ought 
to awaken a new interest in an important branch of study. 

The work is divided into the following parts: I. The Earth as a Planet. 
II. The Land. III. The Circulation of Water. IV. Subterranean Forces. 
Each one of these parts is divided into a number of chapters, in which all 
the various conditions of the earth are discussed with a fullness of detail 
that leaves little more to be said, while the ample illustrations furnish 
pictures to the eye of the more difficult and important matters to be under- 
stood. We heartily wish the work may have a large circulation. 





11.—Zhe Bremen Lectures on Fundamental, Living, Religious Questions. By 
Various Eminent European Divines. Translated from the Original Ger- 
man by Rev. D. HEAGLE. With an introduction by ALVAH Hovey, D. D. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1871. 12mo. pp. 308. 


Ir is well that these lectures have been translated and given to the 
American public. The subjects discussed are among the most important 
within the whole range of theology and science, and when it is known that 
such men as Professors Lange, Tischendorf, and Zockler have contributed 
to the work, its value will no longer be doubted. The contents of the 
book embrace the following, namely: “The Biblical Account of Creation 
and Natural Science ;” “ Reason, Conscience, and Revelation ;” “ Miracles ;” 
“The Person of Jesus Christ ;” “The Resurrection of Christ, as a Soterio- 
logical Fact ;” “The Scriptural Doctrine of Atonement ;” “The Authen- 
ticity of Our Gospels ;” “The Idea of the Kingdom of God as Perfected, 
and its Significancy for Historical Christianity ;’ “Christianity and Cult- 
ure.” These subjects are all treated in a popular style, and the discus- 
sions are characterized by candor and a breadth of view that can not fail 
to commend them to all earnest thinkers. Hence, while we do not indorse 
every sentiment expressed in these lectures, we think their teaching, for the 
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most part, is good and wholesome, and their circulation in this country 
wlil do much to arrest many of the evil tendencies in religious thought 
among us. 





12.—A Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Greek, according to the Text of Tischen- 
dorf; with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of the Texts of 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregeles. By FREDERICK GARDINER, D. D., 
Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1871. 8vo. pp. 268. 


Tuis is a volume of much practical value. It has evidently been studied 
out carefully, and the work performed with a conscientious regard for truth. 
The author has availed himself of the latest criticisms ; hence his work may 
be regarded as fully up to all that is known in biblical science. It is con- 
veniently arranged, and printed in handsome style. 





13—A Harmony of the Four Gospels, in English, according to the Authorized 
Version. Corrected by the best Critical Editions of the Original. By 
FREDERICK GARDINER, D. D. Andover: Warren F. Draper. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1871. 8vo. pp. 287. 


Tuts Harmony is a reproduction in English of the one we have just no- 
ticed, except a portion of the Introduction and such notes as require a 
knowledge of the Greek. The text is the common version, though such 
changes are made as seem to be required by the present advanced state of 
biblical criticism. In all cases, however, where these changes are made, the 
reading of the common version is given in the margin. Quotations from the 
Old Testament, whenever the language varies from that given in the Gos- 
pels, are also printed at the foot of the page. 

The general style of the work is the same as that of the Greek Harmony, 
and is worthy of the highest praise. 





14.—A tlantic Essays. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1871. I2mo. pp. 341. 

Cot. Hiccinson may be classed among our most agreeable essayists. 
His style is characterized by purity, ease, and freshness, and his essays are 
marked by a breadth of culture which at once places them among the best of 
their class. Several of the essays in this volume are of permanent value. 
Among these we note “ Literature as an Art” and “The Puritan Minister,” 
as worthy of special mention. “Ought Women to Learn the Alphabet?” 
is full of fine humor, and is quite suggestive of practical lessons withal. We 
are glad to have these essays in their present neat and substantial form. 
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15.—History of Greece. By Pror. Dr. ERNsT Curtius. Translated by A. H. 
Warp, M. A. Revised after the last German edition, by W. A. PACKARD, 
Ph. D. Vol. II. New York: Scribner & Co. 1871. Crown 12mo. pp. 675. 


Tuis volume covers the period from the “ Dorian migration” to the con- 
clusion of “The Years of Peace.” It is needless to say to the student that 
this embraces one of the most important periods in Grecian history. In 
fact, Athen§ has just reached the height of her glory, at the conclusion of 
this volume. Under the fostering care of Pericles, the city had been adorned 
as it never was before, while the people had been taught the value of peace- 
ful pursuits. 

In this volume we reach the crisis of Grecian affairs. War, after the 
Years of Peace, was incompatible with the Grecian civilization. ‘The people 
had outgrown the possibilities of war to perpetuate, for any great length of 
time, their national existence. The lesson which we learn from this history 
is, that a civilization of high culture can not be sustained by the sword. And 
this doubtless is the reason why human governments are so unstable. They 
rely upon the same means, all the time, to perpetuate their existence, while 
the conditions on which they live are constantly changing. 

Dr. Curtius is an able, conscientious historian, and has written with a 
judicial calmness which at once inspires confidence in his conclusions. His 
work is worthy of the man and of the subject, and will doubtless take a high 
rank in historical literature. 





16.—Diatessaron. The Life of our Lord, in the Words of the Gospels. By FRED- 
ERICK GARDINER, D. D. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1871. 16mo. 
Pp: 259. 

Tuis is a clever “attempt to combine in one continuous narrative, the 
distinct histories of the life of our blessed Lord, as given by the four Evan- 
gelists.” We do not think very much of such works as this. We prefer 
to read the life of our Lord in precisely the form we find it in the New Tes- 
tament. Still, such a work as Dr. Gardiner has prepared may be of service 
to some minds, but in our judgment it contains little of real value to the 
biblical student. 


17.—The Ancient History of the East. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Medea, Per- 
sia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. By PHiILip SMITH, B. A. Illustrated by 
Engravings on wood. New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. 12mo. pp. 649. 


Tuts volume is properly styled “The Student’s Ancient History,” and 
forms one of a series, now in course of publication by Messrs. Harper & Bros., 
intended specially for the use of students. Those who have examined Mr. 
Smith’s “ History of the World,” need not be told that he possesses peculiar 
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qualifications for writing on the “ Ancient History of the East.” His work 
is necessarily somewhat condensed, though sufficiently full for all purposes 
for which it is intended. We heartily recommend it as an excellent histor- 
ical manual. 





18.—View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By HENRY HALLAM, 
LL. D., F. R.A. S. Incorporating in the Text the Author’s Latest Re- 
searches, with Additions from Recent Writers, and Adapted to the Use of 
Students. By WiLLIAM Smit, D.C. L., LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1872. 12mo. pp. 708. 


Tuis volume is a new and much-improved edition of a well-known 
standard work. It contains Mr. Hallam’s latest corrections, as well as many 
valuable additions by the editor. The following documents have been added 
to the chapter on the “ Constitutional History of England :” the “Statutes of 
William the Conqueror,” the “Charter of Liberties of Henry I,” the “Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon,” the “ Assize of Clarendon,” the “Magna Charta,” 
and the “Confirmation of the Charters.” These additions will be of great 
interest to students. 





19.—Doctrines of Faith and Morals for Fewish Schools and Families. By Dr. 
S. HERXHEIMER. Translated by Dr. L. KLEEBERG, Rabbi of the Congre- 
gation “ Adath Israel.” Louisville, Ky.: Bradley & Gilbert. 1871. 16mo. 
pp. 66. 

Tuis little work presents, with sufficient clearness, a brief outline of the 
doctrines of modern Judaism. To the Jew it is certainly a very convenient 
manual, while to the Christian it is valuable because it is an authoritative 
compend of the faith and practice of a class of people, whose history can 
never fail to be of interest to the followers of Christ. 

The following paragraph gives us the present Jewish idea of the “ King- 
dom of the Messiah:” ‘ 


“That time when the true worship of the one and only God shall be universally ac- 
knowledged, when all nations shall unanimously glorify the Heavenly Father of all men, 
when mankind shall become happy by brotherly love and the practice of virtue, is called the 
days or Kingdom of the Messiah.” 





20.—Life and Letters of Catherine M. Sedgwick. Edited by Mary E. DEWEY. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. 12mo. pp. 446. 

Tus book, doubtless, will be heartily welcomed by the American peoplg. 
Those who have read “Hope Leslie,” “The Linwoods,” “Live and Let 
Live,” will wish to know something of the every-day life of their author. 
Then Miss Sedgwick was an American. She was born in Stockbridge, a 
village in Berkshire county, Massachusetts. The outward circumstances of 
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her life do not exhibit any striking incidents or remarkable occurrences ; but 
the story of this volume is full of the deepest interest. It relates the quiet 
development of those noble virtues which are the highest adornment of 
female character. Her letters are published in chronological order, many 
of which are real literary gems. 





21.—TZhe Wonders of Water. From the French of GASTON TISSANDIER. Edited, 
with numerous additions, by SCHELE DE VERE, D. D., LL. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. With sixty-four illustrations. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1872. 16mo. pp. 350. 


Tuis belongs ‘to the “ Library of Illustrated Wonders,” and is one of the 
best of the series yet published. Prof. De Vere has made many valuable 
additions to the original work. It combines science with popular entertain- 
ment, and may be read by young and old alike with great interest and profit. 





22.—Mountain Adventures in Various Parts of the World. Selected from the 
Narratives of Celebrated Travelers. With an Introduction and Additions. 
By J. T. HEADLEY. With forty-one illustrations. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1872. 16mo. pp. 356. 


ANOTHER volume of the “Illustrated Library of Wonders,” and is full of 
startling and wild adventures, presented in a graphic style, and amply illus- 
trated. The mountains of the earth are intimately associated with some of 
the most important facts of human history, and this volume will enable the 
reader to learn something of the history of the mountains. 





23.—The Divine Tragedy. By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 16mo. pp. 150. 


WE need do no more than simply announce this new work by Longfellow. 
It is the story of the life and death of Jesus, and is told in the author’s hap- 
piest style. It contains some passages of great power, and breathes 
throughout a fervent Christian spirit. We are doubtful, however, whether 
it will add any thing to Longfellow’s reputation. 





24.—Picture Poems for Young Folks. By MARIAN DovGtas. With illustrations. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 1!2mo. pp. 104. 


Tuis is a beautiful little gift book, and contains some exquisite poems 
adapted to the young folks. 





Das Fudenthum und seine Geschichte. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


BOOKS. 


1.—Das Fudenthum und seine Geschichte. Dritte Abtheilung. Vom Dreizehnten 
bis zum Ende des sechszehnten Fahrhunderts. Nebst einem Anhange. Das 
Verhalten der Kirche gegen das Fudenthum in der neueren Zeit. Ein 
sweites Wort an den Evangelischen Ober-Kirchenrath. Von Dr. ABRAHAM 
GEIGER, Rabdbiner der israelitischen Gemeinde zu Berlin. (Judaism and 
its History. Third Part. From the Thirteenth to the End of the Sixteenth 
Century. Together with an Appendix. The Relation of the Church to 
Judaism in Modern Times. A Second Word addressed to the Superior Ec- 
clesiastical Council of the Evangelical Church. By Dr. ABRAHAM GEIGER, 
Rabbi of the Congregation of Israelites in Berlin.) Breslau. 1871. 8vo. 
PP. viii, 200. 

MONTALEMBERT, in “Les Moines d’ Occident,” says: 

“The Middle Ages are in the sad condition of being placed between two thoroughly 
hostile camps that agree only in misapprehending them. The one party hates them because 
it believes them inimical to all liberty ; the other lauds them because it finds in them argu- 
ments and suitable examples for that thralldom and universal prostration which it extols. 
They agree with each other in caricaturing and defaming them—the one party by its invec- 
tives, the other by its eulogies.” 


That there is much of truth in this statement, no one acquainted with 
the facts will have the hardihood to deny, and it was to be expected 
of an enthusiastic Catholic that he would wield this truth ad majorem 
ecclesia gloriam. ‘The only useful lesson, however, that can be drawn from 
it is, that “whoever interrogates history to serve the interests or the 
passions of the moment, disfigures it ;” or, as it has been admirably put 
by Littré, “Whoever compels science to serve circumstance instead of 
truth, deceives not only others but himself.” Happily for mankind, His- 
tory is gradually emancipating herself from all servitude. She begins 
to tell her simple yet wonderful story without much regard to the conse- 
quences that may flow therefrom, on the right hand or the left. And 
she begins, wherever her unbought voice is heard, to command attention 
and respect. She is slowly compelling men to be just and compassionate 
where before they have only been jealous and cruel. This is nowhere more 
manifest than in the domain of religion. There never was such a disposi- 
tion to be perfectly fair and just, in the presentation and judgment of oppos- 
ing systems, as there is among the best men of all parties at the present day. 
Of course, the ancient odium theologicum is not dead, but it is decrepit; and, 
although it may linger long in its dotage, and rave and fume at intervals, it 
will henceforth oftener give cause for levity than for alarm. Meanwhile, out 
of the new spirit there comes gain to every good cause. Above all, men 
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come to know each other better; they discover that, however widely their 
opinions may differ, they are not the natural enemies of each other. And 
then, for the first time, these opinions get a fair hearing on all sides. They 
are considered dispassionately, and that which proves unsatisfactory is re- 
jected, not with scorn, but in love. 

This train of reflection was suggested to us on reading the book whose 
title we give above. The author is one of the foremost Israelites of the 
present time, famous both for his learning and for his eloquence. The in- 
terval has been long between the publication of the second part of his His- 
tory of Judaism and the third, which is now before us; but no one who 
reads it will be disposed to complain. It is brief; its brevity, however, is 
evidently not the result of haste, but of mature consideration, and of rare 
power of condensation. What some scholars, with like fullness of knowl- 
edge, can not say in a folio, this man is able to compress into a pamphlet. 
He is at once artist, philosopher, and historian. When his work is finished 
it is a perfect statue; nor is there any thing to remind one of the workshop. 
He does not think it necessary to exhibit the chips with it, in order to show 
the amount of hewing he has done. He knows how to make the story of 
three millenniums as charming as a tale of the Arabian Nights, and this 
without sacrificing the seriousness of history or the solidity of scholarship. 
His dramatic power and the simplicity and grace of his diction are sup- 
ported at every point by accurate learning and extraordinary philosophic 
insight into the causes and contexture of events. 

The present volume is devoted to the medieval period, the dark age of 
Jewish history. The brilliant and fruitful epoch of Spanish-Arabian and 
Hispano-Jewish literature has culminated, and verges rapidly toward its 
close. The heroes have departed, and the Zfzgnoi are, in comparison, a 
weak and degenerate race. This is particularly true of the Jews. There is 
still, in the thirteenth century, considerable literary activity among them, 
but it is confined, for the most part, to translation and reproduction from 
foreign sources. Even on this field there is but little discrimination between 
worthy and worthless. The power of original production is almost wholly 
in abeyance, and where it is still active it is feeble in the extreme. The 
weaklings lose all faith in the strength they do not possess. The fanatics 
begin to howl over the heterodoxy of Maimonides. A reaction in favor of 
tradition supervenes, and this is accompanied by mysticism on the one hand 
and skepticism on the other. The horizon grows dark and threatening ; 
danger without and vacillating uncertainty within make converts to Chris- 
tianity by the hundred, without producing conviction in any. Persecution 
makes apostates by hordes without enlightening a single soul. Superstition 
and despair go hand in hand. Night breaks in with scarcely the hope of 
any dawn to follow. 
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This is a rough outline of that period in the history of Judaism with which 
the volume before us is chiefly concerned. It certainly is not an epoch to 
which a man like the author would naturally turn for spiritual refreshment. 
“When we look back,” he says, “upon this continually increasing deteriora- 
tion a feeling of deep despondency takes possession of us; it is as if we stood 
before the open, yawning grave of Judaism, as if the spirit had completely 
departed, as if an already stiffened corpse lay before us, soon to be decom- 
posed.” That there is much in this period to justify a Jewish author in any 
bitterness against the Christian Church to which he may feel moved to give 
expression, no right-mindedgperson will deny. But Dr. Geiger, although 
he never makes Montalembert’s mistake of imagining medizval institutions 
and modes of thought transferable and appropriate to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is too thoroughly imbued with the spirit of history to fall into the com- 
mon error of judging remote ages by the standard of the present. Thus 
there is no trace of acerbity or hatred in any of the volumes of his history. 
He never speaks of Christianity with any thing but respect. A single pas- 
sage will make his position clear in this regard: 


“Tf, in general, the historian is admonished that he must allow no bias to control his 
presentation ; that he must know how to shift himself into the temper of the time, as it was 
produced and controlled by the most diverse influences, to put himself in the position and 
assume the character of the persons with whom he deals; that with all earnestness in the 
judgment of actions, he must, in regard to the motives which govern men—on account of 
the difficulty of penetrating with certainty the manifold intricacies of thought and feeling— 
let the scale turn in favor of gentleness and lenity, how much more, when accounts are to be 
balanced between different religions and the confessors thereof, must he give heed to the 
voice that calls to him: Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, divest thyself of all party passion, 
for the place whereon thou standest and upon which thou enterest is holy ground! In ap- 
proaching a religion, therefore, which we do not share, we shall never forget that by many 
generations it has been revered as the sanctuary in which they have sought and found happi- 
ness, and that at the present day millions still seek protection beneath its roof, and there, as 
they believe, find peace for their souls. It would be presumptuous and base if we were to 
undertake to characterize the disposition and actions of the confessors of this religion as 
abominable whenever we can not justify them, and it would greatly degrade us if we were to 
go in quest of hatred and enmity, as motives, when we see the heart inwardly on fire, and 
the mind struggling to take a higher flight. We shall assume infatuation rather than hard- 
ness of heart, the error of easily excited emotions rather than malice aforethought, narrow- 
ness of mind rather than conscious denial of the truth.” 


Many Christian apologists and controversialists might learn a useful 
lesson from the writings of such Israelites as Geiger. They might, above 
all, learn that the deepest reverence for one’s own religion, the firmest con- 
viction of its essential and imperishable truth, is not incompatible with the 
disposition to do full justice to every foreign faith. As we remarked above, 
we believe the best men in all religions are tending in this direction. Many 
have already made great progress therein, while others lag behind, and yet 
otheys are still content to spend their force in wrangling and objurgation 
to the neglect of the weightier matters of the Gospel. 
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2.—Naturrecht oder Philosophie des Rechts und des Staates. Auf dem Grunde des 
ethischen Zusammenhanges von Recht und Cultur. Von HEINRICH AHRENS, 
Professor der Staatswissenschaften an der Universitat Leipzig. Zweiter 
Band: Das System des Privatrechts, die Staatslehre und die Principien des 
Vélkerrechts. Sechste, durchaus neu bearbeitete, durch die Staatslehre und 
die Principien des Volkerrechts vermehrte Auflage. (The Law of Nature, or 
the Philosophy of Right and of the State. On the Basis of the Ethical Con- 
nection between Right and Culture. By HEINRICH AHRENS, Professor of 
the Political Sciences in the University of Leipzig. Vol. II. The System 
of Private Right, the Doctrine of the State, and the Principles of Interna- 
tional Law. Sixth edition, entirely rewritten and augmented by the addition 
of the Doctrine of the State and the Principles of International Law.) Wien. 
1871. Large 8vo. pp. xvi, 530. 


Tuis is a work of very great merit. Its contents are so rich and so 
suggestive that it would be impossible in the space at our command to give 
any adequate idea of them. A book that discusses the origin, the sphere, 
the object, and the whole ordering of the State, together with the various 
forms of government, the institutions of society, and the relation of the 
State thereto, including the rights and duties of individuals, of communities, 
and of nations, covers too large a field, and handles subjects of too great 
importance for mere cursory reviewing. And a work which departs so 
widely from the beaten track as this does, offers too many points for ques- 
tion to make any but the most exhaustive treatment of it satisfactory. We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with calling attention to it in a general 
way. The following paragraph will afford a pretty good idea of the basis on 
which it rests: 


“The history of the civilization of peoples is governed by a fundamental law which has 
always been, though unrecognized, its impelling force, and has directed all culture toward 
one central point. In modern times this law has been emerging more and more clearly into 
the light of knowledge. It is this—that MAN, universal ‘ perfectionation’ in all divinely hu- 
man things, should be the rule and end of all social endeavors, institutions, and relations. 
In the exhibition of the general laws of the development of civilization (Vol. I, p. 18 et seg.) 
it has been proved that in every age the idea of humanity expands Jari passu with the idea 
of God, that the manner in which the nature of Deity and his relation to the world and to 
mankind is conceived, has been the measure for men’s views of man, and for shaping the 
relatioris of human life. In antiquity the disintegration of the divine nature had heightened 
antagonism among the nations, had given to all culture a one-sided direction, and even 
that relatively most perfect civilization, the Greek, remained a beautiful fragment in which 
the inner moral kernel and the higher completeness were wanting, On the other hand, 
through Christianity (Vol. I, p. 51), with its doctrine of the unity of God, of the living, per- 
sonal connection between God and man, expressed in the symbol of the God-Man and of 
the Divine Humanity, the foundation was laid for a new order of life, in which not only 
mankind was apprehended in the unity and spiritual equality of all-its members, but all 
human culture was seized more and more in its unity and totality, referred to God and 
comprehended as a kingdom of divinely human good. Christianity is, therefore, the foun- 
dation of a divinely transfigured humanitarianism. Historical development since the origin 
of Christianity, has, indeed, again run into anthitheses. In the Middle Ages, the divine and 
the human, the eternal and the temporal, this world and the other, being roughly contrasted 
with each other, the latter element was viewed as something absolutely inferior and thought 
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of only in its subordination to the former ; on the other hand, since the dawn of the modern 
age the effort has been variously manifested to blot out every thing that refers to the divine, 
superterrestrial side of human life, to place man, and the order of his life, upon an entirely 
independent footing, and to build up a humanism which utterly ignores both God and the 
soul. This antagonism is still sharply defined even in our day. But philosophy, which, even 
in antiquity, was the worthiest preparation for Christianity, and which, in the system of 
Plato, was the first to herald a divinely human state based upon the divine nature and the 
ideal powers of man, the antetype of the Christian kingdom of God—philosophy has now 
also the highest task to perform, namely, that of recognizing God and mankind, the divine 
and the human, the eternal and the temporal, not as separate powers, but—while not losing 
the distinction between them—as existing in the most complete union and interpenetration ; 
the task of transfiguring the human in the divine, of making audible in all the temporal un- 
folding and shaping of life the undertone of the Eternal and of all eternal ideas; of showing 
how, under supreme divine guidance, through all visible human kingdoms, the kingdom of 
God as an empire of divinely human culture in all that is good, in a true God-informed hu- 
manity, has, spite of many and hard conflicts, been slowly but continually built up in ever- 
increasing completeness.” 


Professor Ahrens is a disciple of Krause, a philosopher who is very little 
known either in Germany or out of it, by reason mainly of his wonderful 
terminology, which, while professing to be purely German, is certainly one 
of the most villainous perversions of language ever perpetrated. That — 
Krause was a thinker no one who takes the trouble to examine his writings 
will doubt; nor will any one doubt that his thought was of a very elevated 
order. Notwithstanding the fact, however, that Krause has never been gen- 
erally acknowledged as one of the great leaders of German philosophy, 
there has sprung up, since his death (1832) a small but devoted band of 
disciples. Ahrens, the ablest among them, was, from 1834 to 1848, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of Brussels, and by means of his lect- 
ures and writings (Cours de psychologie and Cours du droit naturel) exerted 
considerable influence on the philosophical literature of France. His Cours 
du droit naturel was translated into several of the principal European lan- 
guages. Since 1859 he has been professor at Leipzig, and is a man of wide 
reputation and influence. 





3.—Hellas und Rom. Populire Darstellung des offentlichen und héuslichen Le- 
bens der Griechen und Romer Von Dr. ALBERT FORBIGER, Conrector em. 
des Nicolat-Gymnasiums zu Leipzig. Erste Abtheilung: Rom im Zeitalter 
der Antonine. I Band. (Hellas and Rome. A Popular Presentation of the 
Public and Domestic Life of the Greeks and Romans. By DR. ALBERT 
FORBIGER, Conrector Emeritus of the Nicolai-Gymnasium in Leipzig. 
First Division: Rome in the Age of the Antonines. Vol. I.) Leipzig. 
1871. 8vo. pp. vi, 420. 


TuHIs is one of the most charming books of travel which we have met 
with for many a day. It is not, indeed, the record of an actual journey, 
but it surpasses not only in interest, but also in truthfulness, the great 
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majority of those descriptions of places and persons which purport to be 
the result of immediate observation. 

In order to meet the growing demand among persons of general educa- 
tion for accurate information concerning the public, and social, and domestic 
life of the civilized nations of antiquity, and particularly of the Greeks and 
Romans, Professor Forbiger has hit upon the happy idea of throwing his 
vast erudition on this subject into the form of a traveler’s memoranda. 
This first volume gives us the observations of a cultivated Greek who visits 
Rome at the time of the Antonines. There are six chapters, the first of 
which contains a description of the landing at Brundisium, of the journey 
thence to the Roman metropolis, and of the first period of the traveler’s 
residence there, which was devoted to acquiring a general acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of the people of all classes, both in-doors 
and out. The second chapter relates still further experiences in the same 
direction. The third is devoted to an exceedingly minute description of 
the Roman house and its furniture and utensils, and the fourth to the 
Roman villa, country life, and agriculture. The fifth and sixth chapters 
treat—the former, of the domestic life of the Romans, and particularly of 
the women and children, and the latter, of the public spectacles. 

The execution of the plan of the work is all but perfect. Of course, 
the Greek traveler sometimes forgets the rdle he is playing, and speaks out 
with Teutonic honesty and directness his indignation at some of the things 
he witnesses ; but this, though a defect from an artistic point of view, really 
contributes to the moral value of the book. As a work of art it may not 
be equal to Becker’s “Gallus,” the purpose of which is, to a certain extent, 
the same, and which, by means of an excellent translation, has become 
deservedly popular both in this country and in England; but in warmth 
of coloring and realistic description it is far superior to it. We think it 
will secure more general attention among the reading public. But how- 
ever great its merits in this direction, they are still greater in another. 
Besides being an entertaining book for general readers, it is a perfect mine 
of information for scholars. All the learned apparatus has, however, been 
wisely thrown into the form of notes, which are given at the end of each 
chapter, to the number of 1,729 in all. Here the Greek traveler disap- 
pears entirely from -view, and we have instead the patient, conscientious, 
indefatigable German scholar. The volume before us treats of a period 
which possesses the greatest interest for all who are engaged in the study 
of Christianity and of its place in history. It gives a more complete 
picture of Roman life under those emperors who have been lauded as ex- 
emplars of the highest virtue than any other work we are acquainted with. 
The author intimates in the preface that the continuation of the work will 
depend upon the success of the present volume. We trust it will be great. 
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4—Das Hohelied. Eine Verherrlichung des israelitischen Frauencharakters. He- 
bréisch commentirt und deutsch tibersetzt von BENJAMIN HOLLENDER; ver- 
mehrt mit lexikalischen Erklirungen, einer deutschen Paraphrase des Hohen- 
liedes, einem historischen Charakterbilde ausgezeichneter israelitischer Frauen, 
sur Belebung von patriotischen Gesinnungen. Herausgegeben von JOSEF 
NATONEK. (The Song of Songs. A Glorification of the Character of the 
Women of Israel. With a Commentary in Hebrew, and a German Trans- 
lation, by BENJAMIN HOLLANDER; edited by JosEF NATONEK, with the 
addition of Lexicographical Elucidations, a German Paraphrase, Historical 
Sketches of Eminent Israelitish Women, and published for the Awakening 
of Patriotic Principles.) Ofen. 1871. 8vo. pp. xlii, 62. 

Tuis is a little book of very great pretensions and of very small value, as 
one might infer from the title, without further examination. It adds abso- 
lutely nothing to our stock of knowledge concerning the Canticles, which 
have been the bane of commentators, whether Jewish, Christian, or Secular, 
for more than two thousand years. ‘There is no subject on which more per- 
verse ingenuity has been expended than on the interpretation of the Song of 
Solomon. And among its thousand interpreters, few, so far as the inner 
meaning and intention of the poem are concerned, have been more perverse 
than the author of the book before us. To say that it was designed to be 
“a glorification of the character of the women of Israel,” is just as absurd 
as to say that it was intended to set forth “the mutual love of Christ and the 
Church,” “the dealings of God with the Jewish people,” or to call it “a 
dialogue between newly married persons,” as Grotius did. But, after all, 
the author is far from being a thorough-going allegorist. He sees plainly 
enough, what indeed many others have seen before him, that the real subject 
of the poem is the love of the sexes; and he also sees that it was intended 
to celebrate pure love as opposed to all that is impure. He sees, too, that 
the key to the whole composition is found in the wonderful verses : 

“For love is strong as death; 
True love is firm as the grave; 
Its flames are flames of fire, 
The fire of Jehovah. 
Many waters can not quench love ; 
Nor can the floods drown it. 


Would a man give all the wealth of his house for love, 
He would be utterly despised.” 


But with all his insight, our interpreter has not esthetic tact enough to 
prevent him from saddling the impurities of the poem upon Solomon, whom 
he asserts to be its author. It is, to say the least, highly improbable that 
Solomon, if he had been going to write a poem for the purpose of glorifying 
the virtue and fidelity of Hebrew women, would have represented himself as 
their dishonorer and betrayer, which is certainly the character of the king in 
the song attributed to him; nor is it likely that he would have depicted 
himself as despised and rejected by the Sulamite in favor of a common 
shepherd whom she really loved. 
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There probably never was a book that was more hardly used by those 
who pretended to be its friends than this very Song of Songs has been. 
The preposterous claims that have been made for it, and the ridiculous 
interpretations that have been foisted upon it, have more than any thing 
else contributed to the formation of that opinion concerning it which re- 
fuses not only to acknowledge its inspiration, but also that it has any 


. religious or moral value whatever. In opposition to both these tendencies, 


we insist upon a natural interpretation of the poem, and insist at the same 
time, that, when so interpreted, there is no book in the Old Testament 
which contains a grander moral and religious lesson. 


* 





5.—Die Anfinge der Cultur und das ortentalische Alterthum in Religion, Dich- 
tung, und Kunst. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des menschlichen Geistes. 
Von Moriz CARRIERE. Zweite vermehrte und neu durchgearbeitete Auf- 
lage. (The Beginnings of Civilization and Oriental Antiquity in Religion, 
Poetry, and Art. A contribution to the History of the Human Mind. By 
Moriz CARRIERE. Second Edition; enlarged and rewritten.) Leipzig. 
1871. Large 8vo. pp. xviii, 615. 


Tuis is the first volume of a larger work entitled “ Art in its Connection 
with the Development of Culture” (Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Cul- 
turentwickelung), four volumes of which have already appeared. The work 
is in reality an attempt to exhibit the history of the human mind from an 
esthetic point of view. The philosophy of the author is spiritualistic—not 
by any means “spiritistic.” In these days of rampant materialism and sen- 
sualism, it is really refreshing to find a writer on philosophical subjects who 
is absolutely free therefrom. 


“Man could not characterize himself, and the things external to him, as finite if the idea 
of the infinite and perfect were not present in his thought, from which idea he distinguishes 
every thing given him through external experience. There is no ‘up’ without a ‘down,’ 
no ‘right’ without a ‘left ;? and we can just as little call any thing finite without reference 
to the thought of the infinite. This thought is, indeed, awakened and brought to conscious- 
ness through the impressions of the outward world ; but it is not derived from the outward 
world, for that contains nothing which is not imperfect and limited. In the soul—Ge- 
mueth—on the other hand, conscience gives evidence thereof. When man feels himself to 
be in manifold ways dependent, when terrific or beneficent natural phenomena then impel 
him to deify them, he transcends by this very act that which these objects or impressions are 
in themselves. All ¢hey can do is to excite him to evolve the thought of the Divine, and 
then to connect this thought with them. How could man see in the sun, not merely a shin- 
ing disc, but a god, if he did not bear the idea of God in his soul as an original endowment, 
as the seal of his descent from the infinite, in which he has his origin, through which he 
persists, and which reveals itself in him? 

“The soul is not mere blank paper, on which the things of the outward world sketch 
and write themselves, in such a manner that the soul in the process of being filled with their 
contents remains passive, and merely receptive ; for, external to our subjectivity, tones and 
colors do not exist at all, as such; the toneless, dark vibrations of the atmosphere and the 
zether become sound and light only in our sensations ; and it is our proper self that brings 
order out of the chaos of sensations, and forms from them the picture of the phenomenal 
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world, which it represents to itself time and space. The perception of the senses seizes 
only the particular; general laws, generic conceptions, are formed and produced by our 
thought. But zdeas,as such, are not innate in the soul; she does not bring her contents 
with her ready made. The soul is the faculty of ideas, and is incited by the impressions of 
the outward world to go beyond these impressions, and to body forth the thought which 
underlies them. But the mind develops itself according to laws, and is governed by them 
in its thought ; as the plant puts forth buds at particular points in a spiral line and unfolds 
its leaves in a determinate form, so also has the mind the norms of its activity within itself, 
and, in turning its attention to this activity and contemplating it, it becomes conscious of 
these norms as the conditions and laws of its thought, its operation. But the mind has 
also laws which it does not follow of necessity, as matter follows the attraction of gravita- 
tion, but with freedom. The moral command is not, therefore, a Must but an Ought. Nor 
is this Ought a mere sensuous image, with which man can do as he likes, but rather a feeling 
of obligation to live according to the law. The mandate of duty demands that he do good 
for its own sake; but what the good is he does not know immediately—he must first find 
and recognize it.” 


The above paragraphs will give a pretty fair insight into the fundamental 
principles of the author’s philosophy, and indicate in general what may be 
expected of his work. So far as the mere formal execution of it is con- 
cerned, it is certainly worthy of great praise. The style is adequate to the 
theme—elevated, clear, and withal poetic. The arrangement of the materials 
also leaves little to be desired. 





6.—Nos Fils. Par J. MICHELET. Cinguidéme Edition. (Our Children. By J. 
MICHELET. Fifth edition.) Paris. 1870. 12mo. pp. xvii, 356. 

WE have several times had occasion to call attention to works of great 
merit on the subject of education. We have done this not merely on ac- 
count of the intrinsic importance of the subject, but to a large extent on 
account of its special importance to our country. We have deplored re- 
peatedly the paucity of first-class educational works in the English language, 
contrasting it with the richness of this special literature in other lan- 
guages. We are, however, far from wishing to stamp every thing as good 
that comes from abroad. Indeed, it is not too much to say that more edu- 
cational works of an inferior order are printed on the continent of Europe 
than even in this country, and this for the simple reason that the press is 
more prolific in such works there than here. 

The author of the work, the title of which stands above, is best known 
in this country through the translations of two books of a very wishy-washy 
and somewhat questionable character—Z’ Amour and La Femme. His style, 
in every thing that he writes, is vicious in the extreme. He seems to eject 
his thoughts by jerks; with some degree of continuity, it is true, but often 
without apparent connection. He is aphoristic, without producing many 
aphorisms that are of solid import and worth treasuring up. As regards 
the work before us, it can not be said that he has no conception of the edu- 
cational problem, or that there is nothing of value in it; but his method of 
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treating the questions he discusses is so objectionable, and, on the whole, 
so superficial, as to render the work practically worthless to those who are 
in need of information. As to the means of education, he is sometimes sug- 
gestive, but never a safe guide. His judgment is so clouded by his preju- 
dices that he fails to see things which are as clear as sunlight, and often 
obscures that which he fancies-he is elucidating. He imagines himself 
thoroughly scientific and historical when in reality he has no eye for history 
and but little conception of the real demands of science. In brief, our 
judgment of Michelet and his work may be expressed as follows: A man 
who can write a book on education and dismiss the Bible by referring to it 
as “the great Jewish Encyclopedia,” and characterizing it as “an excellent 
means of muddling the mind,” is probably either a lunatic or a fool. 





7.—Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter. Von W. WATTENBACH. (Writing in the 
Middle Ages. By W. WATTENBACH.) Leipzig. 1871. 8vo. pp. vi, 402. 
PROFESSOR WATTENBACH furnishes in the above work an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of paleography. It is full of information for those who 
wish to know how books were made and multiplied before the invention of 
printing. It gives an interesting account of the various materials used, the 
forms of books and documents, the manner of binding, of the occupation of 
writers and copyists, the trade in books, and of the establishment and ad- 
ministration of libraries and archives. There are two particularly interest- 
ing chapters on forgeries, and on the monks as scribes. The latter chapter 
is especially valuable, as showing the extent to which the monasteries were 
instrumental in preserving the ancient classical literatures. 








MAGAZINES. 
1.—Revue Chretiénne. (Christian Review.) Octobre et Novembre. 1871. 

THE above numbers of our contemporary contain the two concluding 
articles by the editor, M. DE PRESSENSE, on “ Authority in Matters of Relig- 
ion.” These articles are, as we have before intimated, exceedingly able, 
and will well repay careful reading. The November number contains also 
an able article on “ Fossil Man.” 
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